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A SPLENDID CHANCE FOR A CONGRES- 
SIONAL INQUIRY. 


A little over a year ago Corron published an abstract of 
the book “The Child That Toileth Not,” by Major Thomas 
Robinson Dawley, Jr., and about two months later the book 
itself was put on the market by a New York publishing 
house. On December 27, 1912, The Hartford Courant re- 
ferred to the book and commented as follows: 

“This book purports to be a suppressed official report. 
Either the United States Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
and the conduct of his bureau should be put on examina- 
tion at onee, or Mr. Dawley should be proseeuted for libel 
and denounced as an unparalleled liar. He is, if untruth- 
ful, at least a fertile, ingenious, humorous writer of most 
captivating fiction; and though much that he relates seems 
too good, and much other too bad, to be true, his manner 
is convineing, his charges are made over his full name, he 
gives names, places and dates; and his language is definite 
enough to be the wording of an indictment. He compels 
not only words but photographs to lie, if he is a liar. He 
impeaches a department of the national government with 
intentional fraud and suppression of facts—worse, of en- 
deavoring to reverse its agent’s report by bribery ;—benevo- 
lent men and societies are aceused of prejudice and practical 
complicity. If his ‘suppressed report’ is half true it justi- 
fies the implication in his self-evident comment: ‘It is not 
only the nation’s right to know the truth, but our law- 
makers should not be led into biasing their legislative acts 
upon representations that are as false as it is in the power 
of the human mind to make them.’ 

“Rev. Dr. A. J. MeKelway, Assistant Secretary National 
Child Labor Committee, seems to be convicted of a six-to-one 
misstatement, by the U. S. Census. It is ‘up to’ Elbert 
Hubbard, Theodore Roosevelt, Senators LaFollette and Bev- 
eridge, Assistant Secretary MeHarg to acknowledge gross 
error—in the latter case, worse—or to confront Mr. Dawley 
with evidence of eye witnesses like himself; and it is for the 
department to show why (if it is the fact) the hook-worm 
report of Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles was suppressed. 

“Take out from Mr. Dawley’s report every vestige of 
color, reduce it to the bare bones of literal statement; and 
the only possible conclusion to be drawn from it, uncon- 
tradicted, is that in that part of Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas covered by his observations—and he says he was told 

by the Commissioner that he was assigned to the worst sec- 
tion in the country—the cotton mills have been a great 
blessing to the poor; and to the children of the poor they 
have afforded better conditions of life, health and educa- 
tion than they were getting elsewhere; better than the au- 
thorities had funds to provide. His intimate portrayal of 
the situation not only shows that the children were rescued 
from debasing and fatal hardships on the almost barren 
farms, but that the condition of a child in the cotton mills 
is quite like that of our children who have the advantages of 
the more advanced industrial schools and manual training. 
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One of the tyrannies of ‘The King of Pelzer’ is expressed 
in a $25,000 school house. 

“Which shall we hope? That this exciting book is true, 
that a great industry is bettering life for our Southern fel- 
low citizens in every way, that their little folks are happier 


for it and given a better chance? Or that a national bureau 


shall acquit itself of fraud and corruption? The issue is 
plainly raised.” 

Nearly a year has gone by and as yet neither the bureau 
one hand libel suit on the 


While Mr. Dawley has been called 


investigation on the nor the 


other, has occurred. 
hard names and his book and its supporters denounced by 
a certain class of peop!e, as Corron predicted would be the 
the book in September, 1912, no 


case when it diseussed t!] 


definite steps to prove the truth or falsity of his claims have 
been made. 

The hue and ery against the Southern cotton mills is still 
heard, however, and although the ery is getting somewhat 
hoarse from reiteration, it is still attracting the attention of 
those who will not seek the truth. This seems to be an 
excellent subject for a congressional inquiry which would 
prove for all time the great and manifest good the cotton 
mills are doing for that large class of people constantly 
being drawn upon to supply new operatives. 

In connection with this it may also be well to mention 
a recent bulletin published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tistics of the Department of Labor, entitled, “Employers’ 
Welfare Work.” While it may be merely a coincidence, it 
is a peculiar fact that of the large number of establishments 
personally visited by the author of this bulletin and.of the 
fifty-odd plants deseribed therein, not one is a cotton mill. 
Neither the North nor the South is represented from a cotton 
mill standpoint despite the fact that there are many such 
mills where the welfare arrangements equal or exceed some 


of those described. 


JUVENILE LABOR IN ENGLISH TEXTILE 
FACTORIES. 


The following, from the Yorkshire Post, gives some data 
as to the employment of child labor in the textile indus- 
tries of England: 

“Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire stand to 
lose heavily by the proposal made in the United States new 
tariff bill to exelude imports of goods in the production of 
which juvenile labor is employed; that is, labor of children 
under 14 years of age. Not only in the cotton county, but 
in the textile districts of the West Riding, it appears, steps 
are being taken to bring pressure on the British govern- 
ment, through the chambers of commerce, to protest strongly 
against such prohibition. 

“Yorkshire is affected to far less extent than the neigh- 
boring county; nevertheless around Bradford and Halifax, 
as well as in the vicinity of Leeds and Huddersfield, there 
is a certain proportion of young persons engaged in the 
manufacture of woolen and worsted cloth who come within 
the scope of the proposed clause. 

“According to the last returns there were some 19,000 
half-timers employed in the cotton industries of the country, 
and 8,000 in the woolen and worsted industries, about 73 
per cent of the latter being in the West Riding. The num- 
ber has, however, declined considerably of late. The half- 
timer, in fact, shows a tendency to disappear, and instead 
we have the case of children who, although not yet of the 
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age of 14, have passed the prescribed educational standard, 
and are therefore entitled to work full time. 

“While the total number of half-timers in the textile 
trades is 32,000, according to the 1907 return, the number of 
young persons up to the age of 18 employed on full time is 
238,000, these figures, of course, being for the whole coun- 
try. The difference between the 32,000 and the 27,000 pre- 
viously mentioned is accounted for by those engaged in the 
silk, lace, hosiery, and other industries, apart from cotton, 
worsteds, and woolens. As regards adult labor, the full 
totals are: Males, 310,000, females, 405,000. 

“The reason given for the employment of children under 
14 is that they are thus enabled to learn their craft early, 
and so become useful at a reasonable age. How it is pro- 
posed to differentiate the ‘under 14 years’ work from that 
‘over 14 years’ does not appear.” 

However, as the elause in question was eliminated from 
the tariff bill, these foreign manufacturers may once more 
rest peacefully in the knowledge that the agitators are de- 
voting themselves entirely to American mills. 


RESULTS EXPECTED FROM THE NEW 
TARIFF. 


“The most remarkable thing. about the new tariff law, 
in the opinion of more than one observer,” remarks The 
Literary Digest, “is the calmness with which it is received 
by those very interests which only a few months ago were 
proclaiming frantically that its passage would be the signal 
for chaos and disaster in the world of American indus- 
tries. The ease of these manufacturers reminds one editor 
of the man who, falling into a river, struggled and cried 
piteously for help until at the suggestion of an old fisher- 
man he stood up and found that the water was only three 
feet deep.” Other Democratic papers print jubilant edito- 
rials on the fulfillment of party pledges and prognosticate 
in “stand-from-under” rhetoric an immediate reduction in 
the high cost of living. 

As a matter of fact these expressions are the opinions 
of extremists. The cotton manufacturer, for example, 
is going to fight to the last ditch. Instead of closing down 
his mills coincident with the signing of the bill, he will en- 
deavor in every legitimate way to continue to pay the 
present high standard of wages and at the same time allow 
the stockholders reasonable dividend payments on their 
invested capital. He may have to change some of the classes 
of goods manufactured; he may have to revise some of the 
methods or processes used; he may even have to seek for- 
eign markets and prepare goods to meet the demands of 
such markets; but until he has exhausted every legitimate 
method by the process of elimination, and has proven con- 
clusively to himself that he cannot meet foreign competi- 
tion under the existing tariff rates, he may be counted 
upon to keep his machinery in operation to the best of his 
ability and to remain the important factor he now is in the 
marts of American industry. 


Efficiency is the enemy of procrastination. It does not 
mean work begun, it means work finished. It means clean 
desks and correctly filed papers. It means promptness, 
cheerfulness and courtesy. It means that one’s hand and 
heart and gray matter have formed a partnership and are 
working together with the idea of getting somewhere and 
arriving on time. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


The entertainment committee of the Southern Textile 
Association, having charge of the coming convention to be 
held at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta on the 21st and 22nd 
of November, is making active headway under the chair- 
manship of Superintendent J. S. Drake, of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills. : 

Inasmuch as it is now becoming the custom for a large 
majority of the members of this association to bring their 
wives to the convention and devote the second day of the 
convention largely to social enjoyment, the entertainment 
committee is looking for the largest attendance ever had 
at one of these conventions and is preparing accordingly. 
Probably 600 members and guests will be present. The 
committee has provided the large auditorium of the Ansley 
Hotel for the meeting place with a side room for the use 
of the secretary and any committees which may be ap- 
pointed by the president. Also a parlor on the second 
floor will be designated for the use of association members 
and their guests. 

THE PROGRAM. 

On Friday evening, November 21st at 8 o’clock, the 
first session will be called to order by President T. B. 
Wallace. 

President Willis L. Moore, of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, will deliver the address, welcoming the members 
and guests of the association to the city of Atlanta. The 
response to this on behalf of the Association will be made 
by Superintendent A. D. Lowne, of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, of Atlanta. 

Three practical papers will then be presented as fol- 
lows: 

“Fuel Engineering in the Cotton 
Ray, fuel engineer, of Spartanburg, 

“Textile Testing,” by an expert 
Technology, Washington , 

“Making Yarn for Market,” by B. W. Bingham, Super- 
intendent Capitola Mfg. Co., Marshall, N. C. 

Adjourn. 

The second session, which will be the business session, 
will be called to order promptly at 10:30 o’clock, Saturday 
morning, November 22nd. 

The-third session will be held at 2 o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon, at which time from one to two hours will be de- 
voted to five minute talks by the members in the discussion 
This experience meeting may be 


Mills,” by Walter T. 
S. C. 


from the Bureau of 


of practical subjects. 
continued at the big evening session beginning at 8:30 
o’clock Saturday night and followed by the banquet. 

Entertainment during intervening periods will be pro- 
vided by the entertainment committee. 

The committees in charge of this meeting are as follows: 

Entertainment Committee: Alonzo LIler, D. Gifillan, 
Frank G. North, C. W. Thrash, Guy Melchor, J. S. Drake, 
J. F. Porter, T. A. Shipp, L. L. Arnold, Sam Price, A. D. 
Lowne,. J. W. Jolly and Charlie Warren. 

Program Committee: T. M. McEntire, Gastonia, N. C.; 
L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga.; W. C. Dowd, David Clark and 
A. E. Esecott, Charlotte, N. C. 

All sessions are to be held at the Hotel Ansley. 

With the interesting program provided by the program 
committee of the association and the many attractions for 
which Atlanta is justly famous to be visited and enjoyed, 
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the November Convention of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion holds out more inducements to the members to make an 
effort to be present than has any winter convention in the 
history of the Association. Of special note is the Auburn 
University of Georgia football game at Ponce de Leon Park 
on the afternoon of the twenty-second. For those inter- 
ested in out-of-door sports this game for the championship 
will prove interesting. 

PREMIUM PLAN MAKES GOOD. 
Atlanta witnessed, on October 10, last, one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic gatherings of local cotton 
mill employees in the history of the city. The occasion was 
the regular monthly meeting of the Fulton Athletic and 
Social Club. The auditorium at Wesley House was crowded 
to the limit and many were turned away because even the 
adjoining rooms failed to furnish the necessary space. It 
is estimated that 1,200 persons were present. 

On this occasion President Oscar Elsas of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills addressed the employees, who comprise 
the membership of this club, on the subject of the premium 
plan recently inaugurated at his mills. He went into detail 
in explaining the plan, and explained that during the last 
year some 300 employees had earned the three prizes, which 
are divided first, three 
months’ faithful service, on which 3 per cent is paid; sec- 
ond, three months on which 5 per cent is paid, and third, 
six months on which 7 per cent is paid on the total earnings 


into three elasses, as follows: 


of the employees in question; or, an average of 5.2 per cent 
per year, while they still have the use of these earnings. 

These 300 employees do not represent all that have won 
premiums, as many won the first premium who did not 
win the second premium, and many won the second premium 
who did not win the third premium, The last six months 
premium amounted to a sum equal to the earnings of the 
winners for two weeks; or, in other words, those who won 
the three prizes got equal to three and a half weeks’ extra 
pay during the last year. 

T. S. Florence, the paymaster, then came on the platform 
ard read the names of the winners, congratulating them 
He told them that from now on they 
are eligible to the 7 per cent rate for faithful service, and 
“Tt is safe 
to say,” he continued, “that a year from today, instead of 
300 getting the premium, we will have 1,000.” Then Mr. 
Florence and his assistants presented to the winners their 
prizes, amid many expressions of delight and good cheer. 
$10,500 was distributed as premiums earned during the 
year, and next year it is expected this amount to be in- 
creased to $25,000. 

An entertaining program had been provided, assisted by 
the Adair orchestra. If interest continues growing in the 
Fulton Athletic and Social Club as it has since its incep- 
tion, it is probable that larger quarters will have to be 
provided. 

The night school at Wesley House has very materially 
inereased in numbers and interest, and the work being done 
reflects credit upon the ladies in charge. 

President Oscar Elsas, of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, is another big cotton manufacturer who shows his 
great interest in the welfare of his operatives in a very 
material way; he is always ready to cooperate in any way 
for the benefit and comfort of those connected with the mill 


upon their success. 


requested those who had failed to start again. 


or the mill work. 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 





The 95th semi-annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers was held at The Chalfonte, 
Atlantie City, N. J., from September 30th to October 2nd, 
inclusive. While the attendance was somewhat smaller 
than usual at the fall meeting of the association, the en- 
thusiasm of the members made up to a large extent for 
this shortage. There was present approximately 170 mem- 
bers and guests, although a number of them were scattered 
at the different hotels at this famous resort and did not 
make their headquarters at The Chalfonte. Many of the 
members were accompanied py their wives and daughters, 
and the social features, as usual, at the fall meeting, pre- 
dominated. While the weather conditions were not all that 
could have been desired, everyone thoroughly enjoyed the 
golf matehes and the baseball game fully. 

Taking advantage of the convention, where cotton man- 
ufacturers from both North and South were present, a 
meeting of the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers 
was called for Wednesday night at The Shelbourne. The 
following were in attendance: Edwin Farnham Greene; 
Albert Greene Duncan; Franklin W. Hobbs; and C. J. H. 
Woodbury for the National Association; and Stuart W. 
Cramer, Col. L. D. Tyson, Caesar Cone, and C. B. Bryant, 
representing the American Association. No definite action 
was taken in regard to the various subjects that came up 
for discussion during this meeting and another meeting is to 
be held a little later, after the new tariff law gets thoroughly 
in action, and some definite decisions may then be arrived at. 

THE PROGRAM. 

The first session was held on Tuesday evening at 8:15 
o’elock, when the President called the meeting to order and 
" instrueted the seeretary to read the call. After reading in 
a condensed form the minutes of the previous meeting, the 
address of weleome was made by City Clerk Daniel H. B. 
Bell who represented the Mayor of Atlantic City for the 
evening, the Mayor being unavoidably detained elsewhere. 
The Hon. Joseph W. Salus, President of the Business Men’s 
League of Atlantic City then presented a welcome address 
on the part of the business men. Albert Greene Duncan, 
the senior vice-president of the association, rendered the 
response to these addresses. Following this, President 
Farnham Greene made his usual address, which will be 
found in another column. After the exercises the President 
and guests of the association informally received the mem- 
bers and their guests. 

At 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, the formal program 
of the association began with a paper on “Dacca Muslins” 
by E. N. Murti, of India. In the absence of Mr. Murti, 
this paper was read by Secretary Woodbury. Thomas 
Aspinall, of Bolton, England, then presented an interesting 
discussion on “Sizing for Cotton Warps.” The paper by 
Dr. Douty on the “Results of Moisture Tests Upon American 
Cotton at the Havre, France, Cotton Conditioning House” 
was read by title only. It appeared in full in the October 
issue of Corron. The second report of the committee on 
the conditioning of eotton yarn ‘and eloth was not read be- 
eause of the fact that the proofs had not been received in 
time. It will appear in the official reeord. 

The third session of the convention received: very ‘small 
attendance, owing to the many attractions in the way of 
sports and social events on Wednesday afternoon. The 
paper on “The Cotton Spinning Industry in Russia” was 





not received and was therefore omitted. The paper on “The 
Permanent Fire-Proofing of Cotton Goods,” by Prof. Wil- 
liam Henry Perkin of Manchester, England, and that upon 
“Egyptian Cotton Culture in the Southwest” by Carl S. 
Seofield, of the Department of Agriculture were read by 
title only. The other paper for this session was “Precau- 
tions for Safety in Factories” by L. H. Kunhardt of Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

Thursday morning at 10 o’elock the meeting was opened 
with an announcement that because of the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Carl M. Hansen, who was to present a paper en- 
titled “Industrial Accidents; Their Compensation and Pre- 
vention,” the paper would be read by title only. Because of 
the necessity of W. F. Parish, who was to read a paper 
on “Developments in Lubrication,” to make an early de- 
parture, this paper wag placed first on the program at this 
session. An interesting paper was then presented by Wil- 
liam Whittam of New York City entitled, “The New Tariff 
and Foreign Competition,” a large part of which appears 
in another part of this issue. The last paper of the morning 
was a very interesting and instructive discussion on “Methods 
of Cost Keeping and Clear Accounting Essential to Efficient 
Mill Management” by Clinton H. Scovell, A. M., C. P. A., 
40 Central St., Boston, Mass. This paper was very well 
received and appears practically in full on another page of 
this issue. 

The final session was held at 8:15 Thursday evening and 
after a brief business meeting the “Advantages of Com- 
mercial Motor Cars in Cotton Manufacture,” was discussed 
by Day Baker of Boston, illustrating his remarks with a 
stereorticon. This proved to be an gxtremely interesting 
paper and the pictures were of great dSelstance in showing 
exactly what the commercial car can and is doing in cotton 
manufacturing. George S. Pope, engineer in charge of 
fuel inspection at the United States Bureau of Mines, then 
read a paper on “Purchasing Coal Under Specifications.” 
He was followed by Dudley Willeox of Hartford, Conn., 
with a paper on the “Care of Belts in Cotton Mills.” The 
convention then adjourned. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The textile industry has for some two years been facing 
a very serious crisis in the way of tariff revision. The 
change in administration made this certain and we are now 
to enter a period of operation under the new conditions. 

I should like to consider at this time, very briefly, a few 
aspects of this situation. It is perhaps hardly fair to say 
that all of the business hesitation in the past few months 
has been due to the prospect of a change in the tariff, for 
the tight money market, wars and prospective wars abroad 
and at home, and the proposed monetary legislation in this 
eountry has contributed much to the curtailment in business 
in the way of restricted credits and general caution. How- 
ever, it is fair to assume that in the textile business, where 
a very radical cut is to be made in duties on imports, the 
hesitation is due largely to such ¢hanges. Frankly, the best 
informed manufacturers do not feel that they know just 
what the effect will be. Naturally, they look with alarm 
on any such radical change as is being made, but possibly 
the high ‘efficiency of our mills and the comparative prox- 
imity of the markets may enable us to eompete successfully 
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with the foreigner, but, in any event, it is certain that com- 
petition from abroad will be much keener and a very serious 
factor with which to reckon. If in spite of this competition 
we are able to operate successfully, and by that I mean econ- 
tinue to pay fair wages and earn a reasonable return on the 
capital invested and do so over a period of years, we can- 
not complain. What I fear most is that the worst will come 
at onee. The mills of Europe are as a whole fairly well em- 
ployed, particularly in England on cotton goods, and it may 
be true that the American mills ean continue to do busi- 
ness at a moderate profit in spite of increased importations, 
but when the business is depressed abroad the ad valorem 
tariff will fail to give the same protection as with high 
prices at the very time when the American mills need pro- 
tection most. It is then that I fear trouble. 

We are, however, an optimistic people and we should 
enter on the new era as cheerfully as can be, having full 
confidence that in spite of our best efforts the new tariff 
proves an undue burden, the government in Washington will 
see its mistake and make reasonable changes. In the mean- 
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time, it behooves us to see that any just criticism of ineffi- 
ciency cannot be laid at our door. We believe that the in- 
dustry as a whole is highly efficient within the limits of 
American conditions. 

Let me consider briefly comparative conditions here and 
abroad. The most important question of wages I considered 
in my address in Boston last spring and will not attempt 
here to point out the fact that the wages paid in the textile 
industry are much higher here than our critics would have 
the publie believe and, on the average, are twice as high as 
abroad. I think it is sufficiently clear also by this time 
that one of the most serious handicaps with the American 
mills is the first cost of a cotton or worsted mill, as it is 
nearly twice what it is abroad. This necessitates twice as 
much eapital, doubles the eost of repairs, insurance, de- 
preciation, ete. This is due almost entirely to the high 
wages paid in this country, particularly to skilled laborers 
such &$ carpenters, masons and mechanics. Moreover, I 
have nothing to criticise in this respect except to ask the 
publie to bear this fact in mind when forcing us into this 
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keen competition with foreign mills. As ean be clearly 
seen, it is not only a question of actual wages paid in the 
mills, but also the high wages, received by every American 
laborer, which enter into our problem. 

The overhead expense of American mills is necessarily 
high. This is due in part to the fact that this is a large 
country and that mills are located at some distance from 
the market where the goods are sold or in which the raw 
material is bought. The very fact that the mills in this 
country are widely scattered is an item of expense which 
does not enter into the cost of production in England where 
the mills are located largely within a few miles of Man- 
chester or Bradford. The higher cost of living in this 
country means higher salaries of clerks and officers and 
yet the relative expense is very moderate. 

I had oceasion not long ago to compare the expense of 
the executive office, or treasurer’s office, of several New 
England mills, including the salaries of the officers, and I 
found that such expense averaged about one-half of one per 
cent of the net sales. This does not seem an unreasonable 
amount. Moreover, those of us who are familiar with the 
conditions of the country know that the selling expense is 
very moderate as compared with the cost of selling other 
articles, although it-is difficult to get at the exact cost of the 
distribution of cotton and woolen goods on account of the 
fact that necessarily to give wide distribution the goods 
must pass through two or three hands before reaching the 
ultimate consumer. The expense to a mill of selling its 
product is very moderate. Many grey goods mills sell their 
production at a total cost of less than two per cent on the 
sales: 

It is perfectly true that a visitor to Lancashire sees a 
large business done at a minimum of expense, and I know 
the American cotton manufacturer is most eager to profit 
by this example, but it is only fair in judging of the results 
that we take into full consideration the conditions under 
which the business has to be done here in America. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that an industry as highly 
competitive as the textile industry and established for near- 
ly one hundred years would, through the very intensity of 
such competition, work out most of the economies that were 
possible? We are, however, only human and perhaps the 
very age of the industry may be a disadvantage. In any 
event, every effort will be made to carry forward the busi- 
ness just as economically as possible and to give the new 
tariff bill a fair trial. 

In passing may I saw a word on the question of scientific 
management. Any observant outsider can in a casual visit 
to our mills see ways of economizing, as they think, but 
those of us who have been in the business realize that there 
are complex conditions to contend with. I see no reason 
why the efficiency engineer has not just as much of a 
place in the industrial world as a lawyer or a mechanical 
engineer. We cannot allow either one to run our business. 
Undoubtedly helpful suggestions and eriticisms ean be made 
upon methods by men who have had a wide experience in 
various lines of industry and in different sections of the 
country. The trouble is that the profession is largely dis- 
eredited by some who have gone into this work after making 
a failure of their own business. As I have pointed out, 
the textile industry is an old one, and possibly because of 
this fact it is restricted by precedents and traditions of 
which we are not fully aware. A man therefore who has 
made a study of methods in the steel and electrical business, 
which have been the creation of recent years, may have some 
helpful suggestions for the cotton manufacturer. 
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Much as we may feel discouraged at the present moment, 
we have passed through hard times before and possibly 
the effect may not be as disastrous as some believe. In any 
event, we are going forward with courage, believing in the 
energy, ability and efficiency of the American manufacturer 
and laborer and in the fairness of the American people in 


the long run. 


THE NEW TARIFF AND FOREIGN COMPE- 
TITION. 


BY WILLIAM WHITTAM, OF ‘NEW YORK. 


The coming tariff revision will compel manufacturing 


and distributing economies drastie and far reaching in their 
nature. I speak only of the cotton trade, but my remarks 
will apply in a broad sense to most of our American in- 
I shall show how long standing extravagancies 


dustries. 
may be replaced by efficiency and economy, the fundamental 


requisites for suecess in world trade. 

Our eotton manufacturers and merchants are generally 
liberal and sometimes lavish in their spendings to maintain 
and inerease their home trade, because they find it pays. 
“Sell 


expense” is a charge which has paid, and paid well since 


When such monies have been judiciously put out. 


the business first started. 

When it comes to foreign trade we are and have been 
slow, but shall soon be forced into a faster gait. 

We are all wondering how the new tariff will affect us. 
Let us look at England, who is our greatest competitor 
abroad and who, under the new rates, will undoubtedly take 
away a goodly share of our home trade unless we better our- 
selves. 

Examining the world’s cotton trade from the Lancashire 
manufacturers’ point of view discloses four striking fea- 
tures. 1. She is the creditor nation of the world. 2. She 
is the world’s purveyor of cottons. 3. She is the only im- 
portant free trade country. 4. She does her buying, sell- 
ing and distributing more economically than any other 
nation. me 

England is the only free trade manufacturing nation in 
the world and lives and thrives amazingly under that policy. 
The “red fles above about 70 per cent of the 
world’s ocean carrying tonnage. 

We in this country cannot change these conditions, but 
we can, at least, do something easily and quickly to mend the 
damage the new tariff will inflict upon us. 

In cotton yarn and cloth we have now competition from 
abroad of no mean importance, but under the new schedules 
we shall have more and more. Indeed it may and likely 
will be for a time calamitous. Ere long present pessimism 
will give way to black despair, unless we adopt the way out 
of the quagmire I am about to indicate. 

The amount of cotton yarn in bond in New York on 
July first this year was $291,000 more than on the same date 
last year, or an inerease of 132 per cent, while cotton cloth 
in bond had increased by $113,000 or 86 per cent. Could a 
plainer warning be given of what we shall have to face? 

Abroad there is an enormous field lying fallow so far 
as we are concerned, and a field which we must very soon 
systematically and scientifically gultivate if we are to avert 
a long and disastrous period of trade. The European is 
surely coming into our home market and with the surety 
of a greater measure of success than ever before. Just as 
soon as the bars are let down and the entry made easier 


he will “make good.” 


ensign” 
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This will result in foreing many of our mills altogether 
or nearly so out of the elass of goods they are now making, 
into other lines already overcrowded; or the only other 
alternative will be to equip themselves to meet a new 
competition, keener than ever and under strange conditions. 

Before coming to the question of economy in buying 
and selling, allow me to bring to your notice a superb 
sample of forehandedness on a gigantic scale. 


Lancashire people have spent about $85,000,000 to bene- 
fit the city and the adjacent district on which so much of 
its well-being depends. They have built a ship canal reach- 
ing from the river Mersey, just above Liverpool, to foree a 
reduction in the port charges of that place and to curb,— 
as they have effectually done—the old-time arrogance of its 
port authority. 


The sum and substance of the operation of the Man- 
chester ship canal is that it foreed a readjustment in a down- 
ward direction of previous Liverpool port charges. And 
this reduction, it has been conservatively computed, has 
brought about a yearly decrease to shippers within a radius 
of only twenty miles of Manchester amounting to no less 
a sum than $7,290,000. 


As we shall soon be placed, we must find the quickest 
and least expensive system of rapid transit from our present 
inadequate and cumbersome arrangements in another which 
will meet, grapple with and overcome the new competition 
which we must face all too soon. 


The Manchester Royal Exchange has a membership of 
over 10,000 and here practically the whole of England’s 
immense home and export trade in cotton cloth and yarns 
is done. Every mill in that country is represented there 
and almost every foreign house of any importance is rep- 
resented there directly or indirectly. 


There is nothing that is required in any operation inci- 
dent to buying a bale of cotton from any cotton growing 
country in the world, converting it into a. finished fabric 
and placing that fabrie on the counter of the merchant in 
any part of the world, however remote, that cannot be 
done or closed at once during business hours on the floor 
of the exchange. 

Buyers come from abroad and establish themselves in 
Manchester, simply because in that city and under one roof 
they can buy every kind of cotton product they may ever 
need cheaper than elsewhere and made to meet not only the 
tastes and needs, but what is equally important, the means 
of their customers in their own lands. French, German and 
other continental purchasers come over two or three times 
each year to place their contracts, only filling unanticipated 
requirements by correspondence. 

An exchange in New York following the same line would 
not only profit its owners; it would enormously reduce our 
present cost of both selling and buying without diminishing 
the net profits of our leaders in the present year. Our 
spinning and weaving costs are not too high to keep 
us out of foreign markets. Weaving labor costs counts 
rather more than half the labor cost from bale to cloth, 
and our weaving piece work prices are much below those 
paid in Lancashire mills. 


An American textile exchange would work for our 
industry in two important directions. First, it would en- 
able us to meet foreign competition with a stronger hand, 
and second, we should be able to conduct an aggressive 
campaign for foreign trade with a considerably better chance 
of securing a larger measure of success. Our commission 
houses and other selling agencies would be just as requisite 
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then as now, but their expense would be very much reduced, 
while their opportunities for an enlarged trade would grow. 

The concentration of England’s cotton industry in the 
county of Lancashire has been a great factor in its success. 
It is an advantage quite counterbalaneing such things as 
proximity to the cotton fields, low taxation, hydro-electric 
power and other much talked-of superior conditions offered 
by the cotton belt as a cotton manufacturing area. 


Our mills are scattered from Maine to Texas, and while 
they cannot now be concentrated, there has been for some 
years a marked increase in the line of motion towards 
building new mills in or near to established manufacturing 
towns and an equally noticeable decrease in the number of 
new establishments erected in places remote from a manu- 
facturing centre. 


The task of starting such an exchange does not present 
any obstacles that cannot be got over. Our prejudices and 
long established trade usages must be subordinated to com- 
mon sense and east aside whenever they obstruct the path of 
progress. . 

The consumer seeks the greatest effectiveness for his 
dollar. He seeks more merchandise for less money. He 
wants to see his income covering a larger number of his 
wants. Lancashire has long ago solved that problem. We 
have not. Our distributing machinery remains complex, 
expensive and inefficient. The doctor has his clinics, the 
lawyer his lectures and reports—but the manufacturer, 
what does he have? 

If Laneashire’s selling methods paralleled ours in cost, 
she would in a very few years sink low indeed in the seale 
as a cotton manufacturing nation. With an exchange in 
New York we should soon find not only foreign buyers at- 
tracted, but the big buyers from all jobbing houses would 
come to it, thereby reducing the existing great cost of 
having an army of men covering the continent. Indeed 
we would very soon have the Manchester Exchange dupli- 
eated in usefulness. 
mill corporations were to get together, and many of them 
subscribe from $1,000 each upwards, the amount required to 
form the foundation for a mortgage to erect such an ex- 
change would soon be available. 


If our present commission houses and 


A most trying time will soon be upon us and we must 
not use anaesthetics in the operation of lopping off the 
atrophied members of a commercial system which prevents 
the full use of our world-wide commercial potentialities. 
Rather let us employ the quick but effective drastie guillo- 
tine. 


At the eighty-fifth half-yearly meeting of the Hebden 
Bridge Fustian’ Manufacturing Cooperative Society of Eng- 
land on January 27, 1913, a record turnover of $275,819 for 
the year was reported, the profits ($23,447) being the larg- 
est since 1899, when cotton was half its present price per 
pound. The trade during the half year amounted to 
$157,000, an increase of $16,000 over the same period in 
1911. From the disposable half year’s profits ($12,390) it 
was decided to make the usual allowance of 5 per cent to 
shareholders and to pay a bonus of 18 cents in the pound 
($4.86) on wages to about 300 workpeople and a similar sum 
on trade to cooperative societies; $2,500 was added to the 
reserve and insurance funds. The bank balance has in- 
creased from $22,710 to $34,010, and an additional $9,733 
has been invested. The reserve fund amounts to $24,333 and 
the insurance funds to over $38,932. Arthur Ainley was 
reelected president. 
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METHODS OF COST AND CLEAR ACCOUNT- 
ING ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT 
MILL MANAGEMENT. 


BY CLINTON H. SCOVELL, A. M., C. P. A., BOSTON, MASS. 
Many things contribute to the efficiency of mill manage- 
ment. 
on the ability, foresight and good judgment of one or two 
energetic men. As the business grows, methods and system 
must more and more take the place of the manager’s per- 
sonal oversight, and the need increases 
sound in principle and simple in operation. 


When a business is small, its success usually depends 


for accounting 

Accounting serves a business in two general ways. It 
must necessarily record transactions with outsiders, eustom- 
ers and creditors, and, if it is a large corporation with many 
stockholders, there is a similar obligation to keep exact 
But an 
prise that aspires to really modern management has just 


record of capital transactions. industrial enter- 
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as much need for accounting and closely re!ated production 
record on the internal aspects of the business. In the man- 
ufacture of textiles, adequate internal accounting is of the 
utmost importance. 

Many textile mills still have an accounting practice that 
operates on the principle of an old-fashioned “merchandise 
aceount:” that is, there is an inventory or stock-taking at 
the beginning of a fiseal period, purchases and operating 
costs are charged and the sales credited during the period, 
and only the taking of another inventory reveals in any 
conclusive or accurate way the profits which the business has 
earned. 

In contrast to such a practice, modern industrial ae- 
counting records the transfer of values from an inventory 
of raw materia!, combined with labor and overhead ex- 
pense or burden, through what is commonly ealled “work-in- 
process” to an inventory account for finishing goods, and 
finally to cost of goods sold; all with appropriate subdi- 
visions, to make this kind of a record easy to keep, and as 


useful as possible to the operating officials of the mill. 
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The things of primary importance are adequate stock 
records, the aceurate distribution of expense, and cost ac- 
counting that ineludes all the elements of costs and may be 
proved with the bookkeeping monthly, quarterly, or at the 
close of the year. Such accounting is a help to efficient 
management, not only as it traces and records values, but 
also as it may be made a powerful agent for production 


control. 

It therefore follows that the accounting structure should 
to some extent parallel the mill organization; that is, the 
material used, the labor and expense in the different depart- 
ments, and the production, should be so reported that it 
will appear regularly whether the policies of the manage- 
ment are being carried out by the superintendent and over- 
seers, and just how much has or has not been accomplished 
by the head of each department. Proper reports should 
relieve the mill manager of details, and at the same time so 
visualize conditions that his personal effort may be felt 
wherever and whenever necessary. 

Business will never become an exact science, but it is 
certain to be more successful when it is approached in a 
scientific spirit. At every stage it requires analysis, and the 
most exact knowledge of eause and effect, and experience 
shows that there are substantial rewards for the business 
man who will approach his problem in this way. Good 
judgment, applied te known facts, will almost surely make 
a success, and it is even more certain that success is not 
likely to be seeured in any other way. There are certain 
important facts in regard to any business which may be 
known only when an adequate cost and aeeounting practice 
is in sueeessful operation. 

In making an outline of the aeeounts for any business, 
it is common to make a broad classification between balance 
sheet accounts and gain or loss accounts. The balance 
sheet accounts are assets and liabilities (what the business 
owns and what it owes), and the gain or loss accounts are 
for income and expense (what ultimately the business re- 
ceives and what it pays out). When all of the assets are 
accurately stated, and all the liabilities, with a comparison 
of these various items from one period to another, the man- 
agement sees clearly whether the mill has too large an in- 
vestment in raw material, work-in-proeess, or finished goods. 
Business success depends among other things on a right rela- 
tion between these items and the capital investment, and 
therefore the amount that it is necessary or desirable to 
borrow; and not only does a reliable balance sheet serve as 
a guide to the management, but it will also be recognized 
more and more by, the bankers as the only basis on which 
their customers may safely borrow, or on which the bankers 
in turn may safely lend. 

In the first place, the accounts should show definitely at 
all times what the proprietors have invested in the business. 
There should be asset accounts for land, buildings, equip- 
ment, raw material, work-in-process, and finished product; 
and the accounting should be in a form that will supply all 
the necessary information about the changes in values of 
these various assets. 

Many textile mills work on a wrong principle in handling 
their accounts for plant and equipment. In times of pros- 
perity the values of the plant are written down, or important 
additions are made without any corresponding increase in 


the book values. This may be conservative, but it is wrong 


in principle and often bad policy, as many a management 
has learned when it became desirable to make a favorable 
showing of plant values in connection with the issue of new 
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stocks or bonds. It is furthermore true that unless some 
accurate account is kept of plant values, the management 
does not know how much plant or equipment is devoted to a 
particular department and therefore what the real costs of 
manufaeturing are. 

On the other hand, if the business is not prosperous, 
frequently no provision of any kind is made for depreciation 
although it must be admitted that buildings and equipment 
deteriorate. They may be kept in repair, and for a long 
time they may be as efficient in use as a new plant, but the 
time will come when it will not be good policy to make 
more repairs; either because the general deterioration has 
been so serious that repairs will not restore the original 
efficiency of the plant, or because it is no longer so well 
adapted to the business as a newer type of building or 
Sometimes the plant has to be abandoned for 
a new location. In some industries there is a peculiar 
danger that equipment will become old-fashioned. In other 
cases the course of destruction is very rapid; but always, 
without exception, there should be an intelligent provision 
for depreciation. 

And just a word about the way in which to handle de- 
preciation. It is altogether better that an asset account 
should start with the cost of the property, should be charged 
with all the additions and should be credited with the cost 
of anything that is actually sold or dismantled. At the same 
time there should be a charge against profits and a credit 
to one or more appropriate reserve accounts to take care 
of the deterioration which the asset necessarily undergoes. 

Proper aceounting for raw materials, work-in-process 
and finished produet is sometimes a difficult matter, for it 
necessarily has the two elements of inventory values and. 
manufacturing costs. If the industry is small and the prod- 
uet uniform as, for example, a mill which recently came to 
our attention, in which the entire product was grain bags 
of one size and quality, the inventory requirements may 
be met very well by a thorough, honest stock-taking once a 
year, or once in six months, and the cost accounting by a 
practice which divides the value of material consumed, the 
total cost of labor and the total annual overhead expense, 
by the number of bags produced, using the resulting quo- 
tients as the eost per bag for each of the three elements. 

If the business is large, however, and the manufactured 
product diversified, made at varying costs, held as finished 
produet varying lengths of time, and sold under differing 
conditions, this simple accounting is by no means adequate. 
Some plan should be in force to record the transfer of raw 
material, with labor and overhead expense, to the account 
which represents work-in-process, and a record should be 
made of the finished product which comes out of that 
account, and is either put into finished stock or charged 
directly to an account representing cost of goods sold. 

It is apparent that we eannot go very far with asset 
or property accounts before we come in contact with the 
accounts which record the profit-making aspects of the busi- 


machine. 


ness. 
In addition to the assets whieh I have already described, 


there should be ledger accounts for cash, accounts receiva- 
ble, outside investments (if there are any), and such items 
as prepaid taxes and insurance. 

The other balance sheet accounts are for liabilities, 
divided into two classes,—external liabilities, such as ac- 
eounts payable and notes payable, and those other accounts 
with credit balances, for reserves and for capital stock, 
which are sometimes regarded as the liability of the business 
to its owners. 
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I regret to say that a good many prosperous and suc- 
cessful business houses do not maintain a standard of aec- 
counting practice such as I have described in respect to their 
assets and liabilities. Asset and liability accounts, however, 
they must have in some form, even if they are satisfied 
with far less than a reasonable standard of efficiency. 

When they come to consider gain or loss accounts, I must 
admit that accountants are frequently in despair at the 
omissions and makeshifts which they find in business offices. 
It is true that with a eomplete set of balance sheet accounts 
correctly made, the proprietors of any business know 
periodically what the net assets are over all liabilities; 
and it is furthermore true that if a balance sheet of a given 
date is compared with the corresponding figures of twelve 
months previous, and allowance is made for the drawings 
of the partners, or dividends, in the interval, it is possible 
to derive an inclusive statement of what the business has 
earned. Accounts in this form may answer the require- 
ments of a very simple business, but they are woefully in- 
adequate for a business which has grown to any size, or 
which has any important diversity of product to make or 
sell. 

The mill owner’s problem reduced to its simplest terms 
is to make his product as economically as possible and to 
sell it at a profit. To do this he must first know the cost 
of manufacture as definitely as possible, which he will do 
by means of some kind of a cost system. It is a tedious 
and expensive undertaking to build and equip a new mill, 
and to eomplete the eyele of manufacture from design to 
finished cloth; and there is much to gain in the way of 
a clear understanding of textile costs, if we trace out this 
development step by step, taking careful note of the 
elements of the problems as we proceed. 

When a new industry is to be established, the directors 
first buy a parcel of land suitable for the location of the 
proposed textile mill. If the purchase price is $100,000, 
the new enterprise has at once absorbed capital that should 
earn about $5,000 to the ordinary prudent investor, who 
takes no manufacturing or trading risks. A site as costly 
as this is probably situated in or near a city, so that it will 
be subject to taxes of $1,200 or $1,500. 

Mill buildings are next erected at a cost, let us say, of 
$400,000 more. This outlay of capital, like the investment 
in land, involves an annual interest charge (of some $20,- 
000), and under present laws, an annual penalty of some 
thousands of dollars more for taxes. But, unlike land, the 
buildings will require constant repairs; even then they are 
subject to a slow but certain deterioration and obsolescence 
that must be met by a charge for depreciation. To protect 
the investment, the owners must pay insurance and provide 
watchmen. To make the building usable, it must be heated 
and lighted, supplied with water and fresh air, and regu- 
larly cleaned. The striking thing about these charges is 
that they all go on without any abatement, unless the mill 
is shut down, dark and cold, and even then the principal 
charges—interest, taxes, insurance, repairs and deprecia- 
tion—abate scarcely at all. 

All of this expense has been ineurred by the manage- 
ment to provide suitable areas for the intended manufactur- 
ing process. If there are five or six subdivisions, each one 
may occupy an entire small building, or all or part of a floor 
in a larger building. Whatever the details, each depart- 
ment (if we may use that overworked word) uses so many 
hundred square feet of floor space and must carry its pro- 
portionate share of the land and building charges already 
described. 
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Within a department there may be one or more produc- 
tion centers, corresponding to operations, such as carding, 
spinning, quilling, warping, or different groups of looms, if 
the mill has different sizes or different makes. The equip- 
ment in each production center represents an investment 
of capital; it requires the payment of taxes and insurance; 
it suffers depreciation (even more rapid than the building), 
and it ineurs charges for power, repairs, and such indireet 
items as superintendence, inspection and helpers’ services. 
If the mill shuts down, the power may be shut off and the 
overseers and second hands dismissed; but so long as it 
runs, however short handed, or however inefficient, these 
charges do not change materially; and the fundamentals 
of interest, taxes, insurance, ete., (with the possible excep- 
tion of repairs) are not one whit less. 

All that has been described so far is overhead expense, 
more properly termed burden, and does not include any 
labor applied directly to the product (like the operative 
who is dressing warps or tending a loom). 

This great accumulation of burden represents manu- 
facturing capacity. Each department, or if the calculation 
is carried to details, each dressing wheel or loom, has a 
known annual burden. Its cost per hour is determined by 
dividing the total burden by the hours in the working 
schedule, and the shorter the schedule, the greater the 
hourly cost. 

Having comp!eted the buildings and installed the equip- 
ment, the management is ready to hire operatives and start 
the raw material through the mill. The fabrics are de- 
signed, the yarn spun or purchased, some of it is dyed, 
the warps are dressed, the filling is wound, the loom brings 
the warp and filling together, and the completed cloth goes 
through the finishing room, and perhaps the dyehouse, to 
the shipper. Throughout its course, the yarn and cloth have 
absorbed suecessive increments of direct or productive labor, 
and of the burden pertaining to the production centers 
through which they have passed. 

An adequate cost accounting practice must follow the 
goods with as much precision as possible, accumulating 
data as the work-in-process moves from department to de- 
partment, and eoneluding with a cost of finished cloth made 
up in detail of the costs of the successive operations through 
which the product has come. 

The difficult part of cost accounting is to get a correct 
distribution and application of overhead expense or bur- 
den. Very few mills have ealeulated the burden element 
in cost with any degree of precision. 

The distribution of burden to departments and its ap- 
plication to product as a percentage of direct labor is open 
to sO many serious objections that it should never be used 
except for eharges small in total and diffieult to dispose 
of in any other way. Under some cireumtances a distri- 
bution of burden on the so-called “man-hour” basis is more 
satisfactory, but neither of these long-familiar methods 
are to be compared for accuracy and precision with a logi- 
cal method of burden distribution which is based as nearly 
as possible on the facts of production. 

A textile mill presents striking opportunities for the 
eorrect application of burden according to two plans that 
meet this test in every way. Weaving labor, for example, 
is usually paid for at piece rates, and the corresponding 
burden, properly understood, is a rate for the loom, just 
as definite and just as easily charged to cost as the labor of 
weaving. A machine rate, correctly calculated, has the 
characteristics of a royalty charge, such as a shoe manu- 
facturer pays on leased machinery. The analogy is remark- 
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ably close, except that the royalty does not include the ex- 
pense incidental to space, power, or supervision. Anyone 
who has appreciated the simplicity and precision with 
which shoe manufacturing labor and burden costs are eal- 
culated (the material cost is far from simple) will under- 
stand the great advantages of getting a method equally 
simple and reliable for textiles. 

Some textile processes, however, cannot be handled in 
this way. Dyeing, for example, is almost uniformly paid 
for as day labor. The employees often divide their time 
in too much detail to be made a matter of record; and the 
dyehouse burden, although clearly identified as belonging 
to this department, cannot be applied to the individual 
fabric any more easily than the dyehouse labor. Under 
such conditions the burden and labor are merged into “a 
process rate,” and charged to the manufactured produet on 
the basis of unit costs. 

The last example illustrates the fundamental import- 
ance of correct burden distribution, namely, that it identi- 
fies burden charges with the manufacturing process (card- 
ing, spinning, dyeing, warping, weaving, etc.), to which 
the space and equipment are devoted. Only when burden 
is distributed in this definite way to each department, or 
each operation, can a mill owner or executive know the real 
cost of successive steps of manufacture, and only when the 
costs are known step by step is it possible to speak with 
confidence of the total. Once the burden is located, it may 
be applied to the manufactured product either as a machine 
rate, or a process rate; or for the sake of simplicity, in 
dealing with unimportant totals, by older and less accurate 
methods. 

In diseussing various phases of industrial operations, 
the contrast is often drawn between eash, accounted for 
eent by cent, and material, labor, and burden disposed of 
with relatively little record, or none at all. When owners 
and managers understand that overhead charges or burden 
ean be handled with something like the same degree of pre- 
cision, they will not long remain content with “general ex- 
pense” to be charged as part of costs by the means of 
some loose average. 

Precision methods in cost accounting are important to 
owners and managers, not only to determine the cost of 
production, but also to measure operating results. Cost data, 
in fact, is frequently most significant when considered with 
reference to the work done, that is, as a measure of results 
from manufacturing operations. Some wastes and omis- 
sions are so obvious that an experienced man with half an 
eye can see them, but often the difference between mediocre 
management and efficiency and suecess comes from a busi- 
ness-like attention to details. You have all heard the old 
adage that “it is the little foxes that spoil the vines.” This, 
I believe, is especially true of textiles, where large pro- 
duction and a small rate of profit is characteristic of the 
industry. 

It may be said that an alert management will get these 
economies without a eost system, but experience has shown 
over and over again that a cost and accounting practice, 
sound in principle and carefu’ly adapted to the needs of the 
business, has brought out significant facts that were unsus- 
pected before. For the right kind of a cost practice is 
much more than a bookkeeper’s history of something that 
happened “last six months.” It should be combined effect- 
ively with production records so that the management gets 
the statistics of production and the significant accounts at 
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the same time. The ideal method is to compare results 
actually secured from week to week with a carefully de- 
termined standard. 

Every manufacturer has in mind more or less definite 
labor standards—how many yards, pounds or pieces his 
operatives should complete in a given time. When such 
standards have been carefully established, they may be 
used not only as a guide to productive efficiency, but the 
eost accounting may be reduced to such totals by classes, as 
will prove from time to time that the normal or standard 
costs are realized in actual operation. 


For most textile mills it would be a great step forward 
to consider standards of output not merely in terms of labor 
eost, but rather in terms of inelusive cost. Burden is fre- 
quently more costly than labor, and even when they are of 
only equal importance, a 5 per cent gain or loss in efficiency 
means twice as much in dollars and cents, if the reckoning 
is made including burden. Many manufacturers are now 
half-hearted in their critical inspection of operating effi- 
ciency because the manufacturing statistics that come to 
the manager’s desk usually fail to measure the loss or gain 
accurately. They are thus regarded as indicating only a 
tendency, to be encouraged or corrected, rather than definite 
failure or success in utilizing manufacturing resources 
worth so many dollars per day. 

It is essential to distinguish clearly between losses or 
gains on fabrics actually made and sold, and losses due 
to slack production or inefficient use of equipment. 

It must be borne in mind that the finished product of a 
textile mill has absorbed only the burden of the equipment 
actually used in its manufacture. It has not absorbed the 
burden of unused equipment or idle machinery. If the mili 
is equipped to do its own spinning, and the management 
decides to purchase yarn, the idle spinning frames have 
contributed nothing to the product. It is obviously unfair 
to charge into the cost of goods the burden charges on the 
dyeing department when the goods has dropped to nothing, 
certainly the white goods have not increased in cost. If 
only three-quarters of the looms run, the idle remai.der 
have not helped make the pieces of cloth actually manu- 
factured, and although the mill may go into bankruptey if it 
eannot utilize its equipment, the cost of the fabrics actually 
made is not greater on that account. 

The burden on idle machinery is no more a part of the 
cost of manufacture (unless due to enforced seasonal varia- 
tions) than the burden on a mill owned by another cor- 
poration. When there is a proper distribution and applica- 
tion of expense burden, only the burden is charged to cost 
which represents the equipment utilized in manufacture, and 
burden not applied remains as a balance to be charged 
direct to the loss and gain account at the end of a month, 
six months or a year. (See diagram). 

If the distinction is maintained between losses or gains 
on goods made and sold, and losses due to restricted out- 
put, the management will consider sales policies in a much 
more certain way than is ever possible when the facts are 
obseured in the haze of average costs, caleulated on vary- 
ing volumes of product. In respect to burden it is fre- 
quentiy true that costs figured as averages vary beyond 
all hope of comparison as the volume of output goes up or 
down. 

When a cost accounting practice is maintained that 
distinguishes carefully between prime costs for material 
and labor, (which vary almost directly with the volume), 
and overhead charges or burden, the mill management can 
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see exactly in times of slack production at what price they 
can take any line that is offered and get something to carry 
the burden of the mill, in addition to the direct cost of 
labor and material. This, it must be admitted, is to some 
extent a matter of policy, for a mill may decide to hold its 


price and restrict its output, rather than break the market 
by quoting prices that will give them temporarily a little 
additional profit. 

Although textile mills are primarily industrial establish- 
ments in which the attention is fixed on manufacturing, good 
merchandizing often plays an important part in the success 
of the business. It cannot be known positively what is 
good merchandizing unless attention is given to such con- 
siderations as I have just named. 

Whatever the effect on sales policy, good cost aecount- 
ing, ineluding correct burden distribution, is a matter of 
enduring importance from the point of view of manu- 
facturing. Changes in volume may completely obscure gains 
or losses in efficiency, and render comparative costs of sim- 
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ing operations are just as much subject to a definite meas- 
ure of results, if only the measure is applied in the right 
way. The emphasis should be on the efficient utilization of 
manufacturing resourees,—labor, material and equipment. 
Good accounting is helpful to the sales policy of the 
business in other important respects. Textile mills that are 
not making an absolutely standard product must plan sell- 
ing campaigns in cooperation with the selling house, or on 
the advice of their own selling organization, with the idea 
that a product made at a ealeulated cost may be sold on 
prices and terms that may be forecasted with more or less 
accuracy. Under such conditions, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to remove all occasion for dispute between the 
mill and the selling organization as to the responsibility for 
the success or failure of such a plan, and what is more im- 
portant, to fix definitely the responsibility for any failure 
that there may be to realize expectations. This highly im- 
portant result may be secured by an accounting device which 
gives the mill definite credit for its own performanee, credits 
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ilar fabries impossible from season to season, solely because 
of the variations in the amount of business done. Exact 
costs, comparable under all conditions, are not to be se- 
cured unless the burden charged to production is only that 
pertaining to the equipment that is actually at work. 

Not only is it important that unearned burden should be 
earefully kept out of costs, but it is, itself, a measure in dol- 
lars and cents of an important kind of inefficiency. For any 
management to know how much is lost in each department 
through idle machinery or wasted capacity may be more 
important than the exact knowledge of inclusive costs 
already discussed. It is another phase of that careful 
serutiny of industrial efficiency so indispensable to success- 
ful management. 

There is great virtue in any plan that not only permits 
but enforces a constant measuring of results. Perhaps the 
best illustration is found in the work of a salesman. Each 
day or each week shows results that may be compared with 
last week or with the work of some other salesman. Both 
employer and employee have something definite to reckon on 
as a return for the time and money expended. Manufactur- 


the selling house for the net results of actual sales, and 
also charges against it any losses which result from a failure 
to realize nominal prices. Under some circumstances, this 
feature of a modern accounting practice may be the final 
step necessary to secure the harmonious and successful 
management which is the ideal in all business operations. 

When the mill management has detailed costs, they ean 
know the margin of profit between sales and manufacturing 
cost on each class or grade of product. The results will 
then be shown, not only as a total gain or loss on sales 
for the season, but as an analysis of operating results on 
which the management ean select with certainty the more 
profitable products. Detailed costs are indispensable for 
accurate estimates on new lines of goods so that the man- 
agement may avoid the mistake of taking on styles or lines 
that will not pay a profit. 

Not only will a more exact knowledge of costs help a 
mill management to direct the attack of the selling force 
on the market, but when a mill is selling a variety of product 
at various margins of profit, it is not merely the amount 
that a salesman sells, but rather the amount of profit on his 
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sales which is really important to his employers. This dis- 
tinetion becomes important in a large selling organization, 
and of course it cannot be made effective except on a very 
exact and reliable knowledge of* manufacturing costs. 

Proper methods of mill accounting, including an accur- 
ate caleulation of eosts, are of great benefit to the selling 
organization, in a way that is too little considered by most 
manufacturers. This is especially true of textiles, generally 
sold under strictly competitive conditions, and on relatively 
small margins of profit. 

As modern merchandising departs more and more from 
the tricky trading formerly the rule, the argument of a fair 
profit over a known cost will have greater and greater 
foree. Even now a quotation may be sustained against 
competition as to price, by urging that a customer cannot 
afford to buy at the lower price, and this argument is sure 
to count for more in the future. 

It must be borne in mind that costs calculated as here 
described are inclusive costs. To sell at any margin above 
these figures is to make a real profit, in addition to fair in- 
terest on the investment, which is already included in the 
costs. The standard is set automatically. Every sale is 
above or below the point of profits. 

A sales organization working under these conditions, 
although the individual men may themselves not know the 
cost, is sure to feel the inspiration of a task intelligently 
defined. A salesman who sells at a loss is always sorely 
discouraged in his salesmanship, whereas if he sells at a 
profit the success leads inevitably to warmer enthusiasm, 
greater activity, more sales and higher profits—with a re- 
sulting increase of salary or commission for himself as a 
reward. Knowing that the policy under which he works is 
seoring success day by day, he will talk the goods with more 
enthusiasm, and stand for the profitable price with greater 
confidence. 

Adequate accounts will not only provide a management 
with information significant in the ways that I have indi- 
eated in this address, but when this information is made 
available in proper form for the directors and stockholders, 
they become to a large extent independent of any individual 
or group of individuals in the organization. The perform- 
ance of executives is no longer a matter of assertion, and 
policies need not be determined by the persuasiveness of 
some individual with a convincing personality. When a 
board of directors has been accustomed to receive the sig- 
nificant faets, reported without personal bias or distortion, 
they can judge for themselves whether the mill executives 
are living up to their responsibilities. 

And this matter, I think, is sometimes of even more 
importance to the executives themselves. If they are suc- 
cessful in their management, the accounts should be so ar- 
ranged that this success will not be obstructed by any cir- 
cumstances of larger or smaller stocks, generous repairs or 
betterments charged against profits, or any one of the other 
petty irregularities that often obscure industrial accounts. 
Construetive accounting is the service which will provide 
just this kind of information for owners and executives. 

Every manufacturer in this Association has heard a 
great deal in the past three or four years about industrial 
engineering and scientific management, and I think I may 
approximately conclude this address with a brief statement 
as to the relation between accounting and these two kinds of 
professional effort. 

Every business requires some kind of accounts and it 
necessarily gets some kind of management. Management 
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may justly claim to be scientific if it gathers facts diligently, 
draws from these facts logical conelusions, and establishes 
principles and better details of practice for future guidance 
of the business. If we use the term in a technical sense, 
seientifie management stands for a painstaking, detailed 
examination of working methods in industry, both men and 
equipment. In many eases this implies time studies and 
motion studies, and an examination of the reasonable work- 
ing capacity of employees under proper conditions. Only 
those who have had experience in this work realize the 
important results that may be secured in industrial estab- 
lishments if the owners and managers will only look at their 
own problems with an open mind. It is not necessary that 
the business should be approaching failure in order to have 
work of this kind highly profitable. 

Along with these engineering studies there has been an- 
other kind of development from the profession of account- 
ancy, of which the business world has heard comparatively 
little. Progressive American accountants are no longer con- 
tent merely to audit their clients’ books. Although auditing 
is a service which will always be of first-class importance, 
there is in most business enterprises an opportunity for a 
constructive service which has for its object the design and 
installation of better records and more significant accounts. 

Some aspects of this work are closely allied to the engi- 
neering work to which I have just referred, and many busi- 
ness enterprises need this kind of service more than they do 
the intense and exact study which is implied by a thorough- 
going application of scientific management. Scientific man- 
agement is never complete unless there is developed, at the 
same time, accounting plans and a practice which shall ade- 
quately reflect for the management the net results of all 
the industrial endeavor. The combined service wisely ap- 
plied to any business makes for stability and success. 


A book of very practical value to every firm engaged in 
the export trade or planning to enter the foreign field has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. It deals with a much-diseussed subject—the 
eredit problem—but presents it in a new way. Part of the 
book is devoted to an exposition by Commercial Agent 
Archibald J. Wolfe of credit methods and facilities in 
Germany, England, and France, in which he shows how and 
by whom long terms of credit are granted in the export mar- 
kets, what facilities make these extended credits possible, and 
the benefits or disadvantages of the system. The report 
also includes a review by Mr. Wolfe of present methods of 
financing foreign shipments from the United States and an 
analysis of numerous letters from American manufacturers 
with regard to their credit practice in export trade. Fur- 
thermore, an important series of consular reports from all 
parts of the world is included. In these reports American 
consular officers describe fully the local credit conditions. 
Thus the subject is considered from different angles and the 
reader is given an accurate idea as to what the exporters in 
foreign countries can and can not do in granting credit, 
what American exporters are doing and can do, and what the 
foreign importer is accustomed to expect in the matter of 
eredit from the American exporter. Supplementing the 
book are examples of forms for use in financing foreign 
shipments and lists of banks in the United States having for- 
eign departments 

Copies of the book (Special Agents Series No. 62) may 
be obtained upon application to the Superintendent of Doeu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, for 30 cents a copy. 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Whatever scotch theré may have been to the wheels of 
progress, due to the impending tariff revision, is removed 
with the signing of the bill by President Wilson, and the 
business world may now proceed under the new order of 
things with some uncertainties at least put at rest, and 
prepared to make the best of any opportunities offered 
by the new tariff conditions. From ,the standpoint of 
Democratic party leaders it is the best tariff bill that has 
been framed for the country for generations past, and it 
is now to stand the test of actual experience. Expressions 
secured from a number of manufacturers indicate strong 
belief that business has practically adjusted itself to the 
new tariff rates and that the present outlook for all con- 
cerned is fine. We note from the daily press that Presi- 
dent John G. Shedd, of Marshall, Field & Co., reports his 
house doing the largest business in its history, with orders 
for immediate delivery covering a wide classification of 
wants. He considers the trade in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. He states that he does not undertake fully to 
estimate the adjustments made or making by manufacturers 
(of whom his house is one, controlling a number of mills 
at Spray, N. C.), but notes a generally optimistic attitude. 

President Julius Roesenwald, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
reports that their trade since the latter part of August has 
been highly satisfactory, and that the present outlook is 
most promising for a good Fall business in dry goods, with 
reasonable advance over last year on practically all textile 
lines. He believes that the trade generally has discounted 
new tariff regulations. 

We also note in a recent interview with Secretary Red- 
field, of the Department of Commerce, he predicted that 
an inerease in business would follow, as a result of cheaper 
raw materials. “One of the effects of the tariff,” said he, 
“must be to give highly paid labor a chance to .work out 
results at its normal effort without having to bear the bur- 
den of making good for costly materials and more costly 
~ buildings.” 

“To put it differently one effect of the new tariff law 
upon our export trade will be to set our manufacturers free 
from burdens under which they have heretofore labored 
and against which only their energy and enterprise and the 
efficiency of their well-paid labor has enabled them hereto- 
fore to successfully compete.” 

In a recent statement Andrew Frey, vice-president of 
the Oneita Knitting Mills, Utiea, N. Y., reports all knit 
underwear mills busy, with permanent advances on goods 
looked for. “The change of tariff,” he says, “will not seri- 
ously affect the knit underwear industry. The American 
jobber prefers to handle home-made goods, as they are 
better adapted to our market and the supply is closer at 
hand.” 

A despatch from the fine-goods center, New Bedford, 
states that during the past two or three weeks New Bedford 
mills have sold probably twice as many goods as they have 
made in that time. Business is deseribed as the best in 


many years. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 








R. M. Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., operating one of 
the finest goods mills in the Soyth, the Elizabeth Mills, of 


that city, feels that the fine goods mills are being hurt by 
tariff revision. Naturally, the fine goods mills are due to feel 
the most immediate effects of a tariff blow, and Mr. Miller 
states that this is having a depressing effect. He also adds 
that he does not believe the stocks of goods are so un- 
precedently low as has been reported. 

When called on by Corron’s representative, President 
Lewis W. Parker, of the Parker Cotton Mill Company, at 
Greenville, S. C., which corporation embraces in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty plants, he said: 

“At the moment, the trade demands in cotton textiles in 
practically all lines is good, though the quota of profit is 
small, notwithstanding the fair advances in the manufactured 
product, consequent upon the higher prices of cotton. 1 
believe, however, that for the next six months, at least, 
the mills are assured of a fair profit. 

“Right now the manufacturing plants abroad seem to be 
well equipped with forward business, and I do not think 
that the importations of foreign products will for some 
months to come be excessive compared to previous years. 
The revenues of the government, however, will, during this 
period, be reduced consequent upon the lower duties, and 
yet, the probability is that the consumer in America will 
pay the same prices that he previously paid. In other 
words, to a great extent the intermediate importer and re- 
tailer will get the benefits of the reduced duties rather than 
the consumer. 

“In most lines of cotton production, I do not think at 
any time that the reduced duties will be of serious result 
to cotton manufacturers in America. The only injury 
will be through the exclusion of American manufacturers 
from the production of certain characters of cloths which 
they are now making, and which, with the low duties, they 
cannot continue to make. Through the necessity of those 
manufacturers producing a class of product which cannot 
be continued in Ameriea, falling back, as it were, upon 
other characters of product in which the American manu- 
facturers can compete, there will be at some time over- 
production on some lines until there can be readjustments. 
How long before all this takes place it is diffieult to esti- 
mate, but I hope that during the period of readjustment, 
American manufacturers will be able to get their plants into 
such an efficient condition as to meet the difficulties with- 
out serious loss. 

“To my mind the greatest danger of the extreme tariff 
reductions is going to be in eonnection with the manu- 
facture of coarse yarns, Nos. 1’s to 20’s, which are largely 
made in the South. The duties on these yarns have been 
reduced to 5 to 7144 per cent. These yarns can be made 
abroad on mule spindles from India cotton, and largely 
from waste. The foreign manufacturer, through the use 
of mule spindles, which are not used in Ameriea, ean util- 
ize waste and short staple cotton to a degree that is im- 
possible to the American manufacturer. The India cotton 
and coarse waste is much lower in price than American 
cotton, and with the small duty prevailing, I expect to see 
these yarns imported in a great degree to the serious in- 
jury of the yarn mills of the South, particularly of North 
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Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. There are very few yarn 
mills in South Carolina, and the mills of South Carolina 
will feel the effect only indirectly. 

“Tt will be an interesting effect of the extreme tariff 
reductions, which have been largely made through repre- 
sentations of agricultural interests, if there is a reduced con- 
sumption of American cotton and a corresponding in- 
creased consumption of India cotton. Of course the re- 
duction in the consumption of American cotton will be felt 
in the price of American cotton, yet I believe that in a 
series of years these will be the effeets of a reduction in 
duties on coarse yarns greatly in excess of what conserva- 
tive action justified and required.” 

Jno. M. Geer, president of the Easley Cotton Mills, at 
Easley and Liberty, S. C., in response to a request for an 
opinion, said: 

“Conditions are satisfactory in the print cloth and me- 
dium coarse constructions, with a demand to be satisfied, 
and at much higher prices than usually prevail. My opin- 
ion is that we are going to have a cotton crop whieh will 
be sufficient to supply the consumptive demand, but not 
much in excess of this requirement. I do not believe that 
the tariff reduction has seriously affected the print cloth 
I would not venture 


and medium coarse goods market. 
a prediction as to the effect it will have on fine or faney 


goods.” 

Because keener competition is expected in foreign- 
made goods through the new tariff law, manufacturers at- 
tending the meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers held in Atlantic City on Oct. Ist and 2nd 
were warned to wake up and start a campaign in other 
lands for the sale of American-made goods. The manu- 
facturers were addressed by William Whittam, of New 
York, on the new tariff and foreign competition. Mr. 
Whittam suggested an exchange in New York along the 
lines of the Royal Exchange in Manchester, England. It 
would, he said, enormously reduce the present cost of both 
selling and buying without diminishing net profits. Ex- 
tended extracts from this address will be found on another 
page. 

It appears that after all the agitation on the proposed 
cotton tax amendment and the valuable time consumed 
therein, that the matter is to go over to the regular session 
of Congress. It is thought probable that we shall not hear 
from this amendment again soon, for the facts developed 
were of a nature to show that in the event of its adoption 
the cotton market would be adversely affected. Many 
think it was a good thing to let it alone, and that the 
conclusion of the conference committee was a wise one. 

That there is a spirit of optimism with regard to 
national business conditions, and that the trend of affairs 
point to an increasing business this fall ean be seen in a 
reading of the trade journals and the general publications 
of this country. That spirit is also to be found among 
the traveling salesmen who are excellent barometers of trade 
movements. 

In these circumstances, Representative Underwood’s as- 
sertion of completed adjustment to the new tariff does not 
seem much too strong. Certainly if good judges can with 
confidence say as much of the cotton trade and almost as 
much of the woolen trade—these two, with sugar, admitted- 
ly bearing the brunt of revision—there would seem to be 
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little cause for disturbance except in the case of sugar, 
whose period of trial is postponed three years. It is true 
that but for good fortune the change might not have oc- 
eurred under such happy auspices, by any means. If for- 
eign cotton mills had been depressed instead of highly pros- 
perous, if eosts of production abroad had been falling in- 
stead of rising, if raw cotton had been going down instead 
of up—these different conditions would have made a vast 
difference. But, conditions are as they are, and it is only 
fair to assume that the tariff framers took them into aec- 
count. Whether they will be equally correct in all deduc- 
tions remains for the future to determine. 

On the subject of the tariff, in a recent issue of Review 
of Reviews, they cite some figures showing how relatively 
little business any rational measure, even if radical, can 
affect. In 1909, before the Payne-Aldrich law and the 
latest for which full data is available, they state that the 
net value of our manufactured products, with duplications 
deducted, was 8% billion dollars. Our agricultural, forest 
and mineral produets, brought the total up to 18% billions. 
During the same year, our dutiable imports of every de- 
scription were 712 millions, or less than four per cent of 
the domestic production. In the ease of about one-third of 
the dutiable items, imports were less than ten per cent of 
the domestic production, and in very many eases less than 
five per cent. This compiler reviews various leading in- 
dustries, from among whose number we select the cotton in- 
dustry as of most interest here. Imports of cotton yarn in 
1909 were 10 million dollars, as against exports of over 
21 millions, and a domestic production over forty-two times 
the value of the imports. We have nearly one-fourth of 
the entire world’s cotton spindles,—ranking next to Eng- 
land and ahead of Germany, France and Russia combined. 

We note in a report from Washington that cotton con- 
sumed in the United States during September amounted 
to 469,870 running bales, compared with 458,726 bales in 
August. This included 14,277 bales of foreign cotton, and 
27,668 bales of linters. 

The Census Bureau further states that cotton on hand 
September 30th in manufacturing establishments was 668,- 
252 bales, compared with 776,764 bales on hand August 
31st, and included 71,562 bales of foreign cotton and 52,447 
bales of linters; on hand in independent warehouses was 
1,304,057 bales compared with 497,650 bales on hand August 
31st, and ineluded 14,277 bales of foreign cotton and 27,668 
bales of linters. 

Cotton spindles operated during September numbered 
30,621,108 compared with 30,590,553 operated during 
August. Those in cotton growing states 12,008,354 and in 
all other states 18,612,754. 

Of interest in textile circles is the announcement that 
the Republie Cotton Mills, of Great Falls, S. C., will double 
their machinery installation. The managers of this mill, 
however, Messrs. Robt. and Hal Mebane, state that this 
contemplated addition will not be made in the immediate 
future. The present equipment of this mill consists of 
26,000 spindles. It is proposed to add another unit of 
25,000 spindles, and the ultimate aim of this big corpora- 
tion is to have 100,000 spindles, the preliminary plans hav- 
ing been drawn with this in view. 

The board of directors of the Westervelt Mills have de- 
cided to change the name of the mill to the “Judson Mills,” 
to reduce the subseribed and authorized capital stoek, and 
to issue in preferred stock the sum of $400,000, or an 
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amount not exceeding that figure. A meeting of the stock- 
holders has been called for October 28th to dec‘de finally 
upon the plans. 

Elias Richards, for many years with the MeGinnis Mills, 
of New Orleans, and for the past eight or ten years with 
the Lynchburg Cotton Mills, at Lynchburg, Virginia, is or- 
ganizing a company to build a mill in or near Lynchburg. 
The plan is to install from 7,000 to 10,000 spindles. 


The Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills have placed an order 
for a considerable amount of additional machinery for their 
plant. They now operate 6,000 spindles on duck and osna- 
burgs. 

The Cochran (Ga.) Cotton Mills have planned to add to 
their spinning equipment four spinning frames, order for 
which has already been placed. 

An order for new spinning and twisters has been placed 
by the Woodruff Cotton Mills, Woodruff, 8S. C. 

The Grendel Mills, No. 2, Greenwood, 8. C., contem- 
plate the addition of a considerable amount of new ma- 
chinery, practically doubling their plant, orders for which 
have been placed. 

W. D. MeNeill, formerly of Fayetteville, N. C., now at 
Ozark, Ala., is organizing a company to build a mill at or 
near Ozark. It is planned to build a 5,000 spindle mill 
to make from 16’s to 30’s hosiery yarns, and to cost about 
$100,000, the building to be of brick construction and the 
equipment to be modern in every respect. 

The Clyde Cotton Mills, at Newton, N. C., are making 
considerable improvements in their card room, replacing 
old ecards with some of newer design purchased from the 
Evansville Cotton Mill Co., Evansville, Ind., and making 
other changes and additions of a minor nature. 

The Cape Fear Cotton Mills, a new $100,000 company 
ineorporated a short time ago, will take over the Lakeview 
Mfg. Company’s plant, and put it in operation. 

The Asheraft Cotton Mills, Florence, Alabama, have 
placed an order for a number of novelty twisters, which 
they expect to use in the manufacture of faney dress goods, 
ratines, ete. They now operate 6,240 spindles. 


At Trenton, Tennessee, the Lovera Cotton Mills have 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to take 
over and operate the old Trenton Cotton Mills, which mill 
was recently purchased by R. A. Love, of Gastonia, N. C. 
Interested with Mr. Love in this purchase are G. W. Wade, 
H. C. Keever, J. C. Arthurs and D. L. Fowler. Repairs 
and improvements are being’ made about the property, and 
the mill will soon be started up on cotton yarns. 


The Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, Georgia, have recently 
placed order for additional twisters. 

The Grantville (Ga.) Hosiery Mills contemplate adding 
a waste plant. 

The Willingham Cotton Mills, at Macon, Ga., have 
placed order for twenty deliveries of drawing. 

Stock is being subscribed for a new cotton mil] for 
Greenville, N. C., to be capitalized at $100,000. Among 
those interested are E. B. Higgs, G. B. W. Hadley: and 
W. H. Dail, of the Dail Brick Works. W. H. Norris, 
formerly superintendent of the Kinston Cotton Mills, at 
Kinston, N. C., is also interested, and will probably be 
manager. 

The Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill, S. C., are planning 
for a $100,000 addition to their mill. The product of the 
new addition will be sheetings. No machinery contracts 
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are placed as yet, though the plans for this addition are 
now being drawn. 

Much activity is being shown in knitting mills, in the 
way of additions and improvements, as well as new plants. 
The new hosiery mill known as the Waldensian Hosiery 
Mill, No. 2, at Hildebran, N. C., has begun manufac- 
turing women’s hosiery, with 25 knitting machines and two 
sewing machines. A further installation of 25 knitting ma- 
chines has been ordered. 

The Troy Knitting Mills, at Troy, N. C., incorporated 
a short time ago with $35,000 capital, have let the contract 
for the building of the knitting mill and dye house. 

The Gault Mfg. Co., at Union, 8S. C., reeently char- 
tered, with a capital stock of $10,000, have had plans made 
for two frame buildings, to be equipped with hosiery knit- 
ting machinery. J. H. Gault will be president, treasurer 
and manager. 

P. D. Fortune and A. R. Fortune, of LaFayette, Ga., 
and J. C. Miller, of Chattanooga, will erect a new hosiery 
mill at LaFayette. They will put up a building to aecom- 
modate 60 knitting machines. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Worth Mfg. Co., 
at Worthville, N. C. This mill manufactures sheeting, 
colored cotton goods and seamless bags, with plants at 
Worthville and Central Falls. It has been reported that 
the plants will be taken over by Marshall, Field & Co. 

The Pickett Mills, at High Point, N. C., have placed 
order for two additional spinning frames, and a few new 
looms. 

The Jackson Mills, at Iva, S. C., contemplate the addi- 
tion of a small lot of roving and spinning. 

The Fairview Hosiery Mills, at Tarboro, N. C., will 
add new machinery in plant formerly used by the Wah 
Ree Mills. 

On October 18th, the fourth day of the sale of the ten 
textile manufacturing plants from New Jersey to North 
Carolina, of the Ashley & Bailey Co., the Coatesville Mill, 
at Coatesville, Pa., was purchased by Samuel J. Aronsohn, 
of Paterson, N. J., for $42,000. On October 21st, the last 
day of the sale, the Fayetteville Mills, located at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., were purchased by Melvin G. Palliser, of New 
York City, for $23,000. The total for the ten sales, less 
the Hawthorne Mills, at Hawthorne, N. J., amounts to 
$347,351. 

The Unity Spinning Mills, at LaGrange, Ga., is adding 
to its warehouses by the construction of two 2-story build- 
ings, 110x100 feet. It has also added another boiler. 
About $8,000 is involved. 


One of the commercial agents of the Department of 
Commerce reports that a very large firm in Afriea with 
several branch houses desires to get in touch with Ameri- 
can manufacturers of fieeced underwear for which there is 
a large and growing demand in the country in which the 
firm is located. Correspondence direct with manufacturers 
is desired, and samples and quotations (in English currency) 
should be sent with the first communication. This appears 
to be a splendid opportunity for the sale of American un- 
derwear along safe and profitable lines and American knit 
goods manufacturers should lose no time in taking up the 
matter with the importers. Several other firms that are also 
interested in this matter accompanied the report. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. In replying refer to file 


No. 11844. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence. ) 


The improvement in cotton mill conditions which began 
of the gov- 


so positively in September after the issuing 
the present 


ernment eotton report has continued up to 
The mills are generally as busy as limited supplies 
The orders ahead are substantial 
The 


advanees that have been made are firmly maintained. The 
future is assured for at least three months, and beyond 


time. 
of operatives will permit. 
enough to insure steady running through the winter. 


that time neither merchants nor mills eare to go with any 
great degree of certainty. 
The signing of the tariff bill and the study of the 


eotton schedule which has followed it have not been fruit- 


ful of much comfort to cotton manufacturers. The orig- 


inal Underwood rates were called low, and the return of the 
bill from the Senate to the conference committee did not 


inerease confidence in any way. But when the bill was 


finally perused in its complete form it was found that the 


new method of classification was decidedly adverse to do- 
: . . r T al 

mestie industries. Not that New Eng- 

land eare much whether one section of the country has been 


manufacturers in 


preferred against another, as so many politicians are say- 
ing, is their cause for faultfinding in New England, but 
because when the conference committee finally decided to 
adopt the average count system of classifying cloths, it 
was thought that it should not have been the oeecasion for 
still further lowering rates that were already ,too low. 

In its present form the cotton schedule is regarded by 
competent experts on tariff matters among manufacturers 
as the most serious blow to the industry as a whule that 
any legislation has ever administered to it. The application 
of the new method of classification, in so far as it has de- 
veloped at the port of New York shows that foreigners are 
getting very much lower rates than they ever anticipated, or 
than many of them ealeulated when copies of the new bill 
reached their hands. 

The “average 
leaves it, is not the average of yarns used in cloths as that 
A 64x64 
would 


eount” of yarns in cloths as the tariff 
trade. 


36’s 


term is understood in the yarn 
print eloth 
roughly be supposed to average 32’s yarns. 
the method of appraisal arranged for in the new cotton 


in such a eloth is about 30’s. 


filling 
But under 


made of 28’s warps and 


schedule the “average yarn” 
If, for any purpose, a cord of coarse yarn is inserted in 
the eloth at intervals, this will reduce the “average yarn” 
two or three numbers more. This condition was not appre- 
ciated for some time and now that many comparisons of 
the new rates with old are being made, and suggestions 
from cotton manufacturers are coming to hand, there is a 
great deal of apprehension lest the adjustment to new vol- 
umes of imports may prove to be very hard. 

The few places where the effect of possible foreign 
competition has been seen indicate that a very considerable 
business on shirtings selling from 10 to 14 eents a yard will 
go abroad. Some orders that would normally have gone as 
repeats to New Bedford mills and to mills in other sections 
have been sent abroad already to be completed at Eng- 
lish mills. Until the goods come forward as imports re- 
corded at the custom houses or until mills that have relied 
on this sort of business find that they must divert their 


looms apprehensions are likely to exceed other feelings 
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When cotton declined during the month after the sharp 
rise, there was some slight weakness in gray goods. 
But recovery came very quickly when cotton advanced again 
on news of killing frosts in the belt. The slight decline 
served to show merchants and manufacturers that the under- 
lying foree in the market was still a restricted supply as it 
had been before the rise of early September began.. That 
condition still exists and the future of the business is be- 
lieved to depend largely upon the confidence buyers dis- 
play when the time arrives in November for covering the 
normal requirements for spring. 

Bleached sheetings have been advanced 1% cent a yard 
to a basis of 94% cents for “Fruit of the Loom” and the 
largest bleacheries are rushed with orders for delivery in 
the next eight weeks. Several lines of percale have been 
sold up and withdrawn and all the large printers are very 
busy. Wide prints are quoted on a basis of 914 cents for 
4-yard 80 squares, and 7 cents for wide 64x 60’s. These 
are the highest prices that have been reached for two years. 
Staple ginghams have been advanced to a basis of 6% 
cents for Amoskeags and 934 cents is asked for AFC dress 
ginghams. Denims have been advanced to a basis of 174% 
cents for the best grades of 9 ounce goods, while staple 8 
ounee tickings are held at 14 cents. Some of the more 
common lines of staple duck are quoted at 2514 cents per 
pound. These prices will serve to indicate to what a high 
level the market has gone in the interval. 

Prices made on flannellettes for the cutting trades in 
36-inch widths, are from 1 cent to 1% cents a yard higher 
than a year ago. These high prices have caused considera- 
ble hesitation on the best known Eastern lines as the new 
values have necessitated the elimination of certain cloths 
from the popular price ranges of jobbers handling the 
ready-to-wear napped lines. The lower priced Southern 
lines have benefited and some of them are fully sold up for 
the coming fall season. It is believed that eventually the 
cutters and jobbers will come forward and order the higher 
priced lines, and after the last rise in cottoa, several of 
them showed more confidence in values than they did when 
the prices on flannellettes were first announced. 

One of the strong features in the imaediate situation 
on these cloths, and indeed on many other staples is, that 
the largest mills are carrying the lightest stocks they have 
ever owned at this period of the year. Such mills as the 
Tremont & Suffolk, Nashua, and other large producers 
are bare of stocks. This is an unprecedented condition at 
the first of November. 

The finishing companies are very busy. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the United States Finishing 
Company held at Norwich, Conn., showed that this concern, 
which has been granted a year’s extension by creditors, is 
now on a money-making basis and hag 80,000 pieces more 
goods on its books than it had a year ago, or in April of 
this year. At the same time, like most of the finishers of 
the higher grades of goods, the forward orders do not ac- 
cumulate fast, yet the works are kept very busy on immedi- 
ate business. The printers of fine goods are getting a larger 
volume of business than a year ago, and the feeling is in- 
creasing that the coming spring and summer will be more 
of a printed goods period than hag been seen in some time. 

The machine shops are only moderately busy. The new 
tariff on machinery shows a substantial reduction and agents 
of foreign machinery coneerns are anticipating a substan- 
tial inerease in trade. At this time, aside from uncon- 
firmed reports of two mills in prospect at New Bedford, 
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there is not much talk of new enterprises. The mill reports 
that are coming to hand from Fall River and elsewhere 
show that the past year was not one of losses, although ex- 
cept in a few instances it was not one of great gains. At 
Fall River two corporations distributed surpluses among 
stockholders, the Union Mills with a dividend of 50 per 
eent in cash, and the Luther with a dividend of 20 per cert 
in cash and a proposition to inerease the stock at some 
future time by a stock dividend. 

The labor conditions have not gone backward, yet it can- 
not be said that they have improved much. The established 
trades unions have taken a firm stand against the I. W. W., 
and the socialistie methods followed by that organization, 
but a great deal of organization work is being pushed 
in various mill centers and manufacturers do not yet feel 
that the dangers of serious troubles have passed. The cur- 
tailment of operations due to labor scarcity is still very 
noticeable and in some centers not more than 85 per cent 
of the machinery is in operation because of lack of help. 

It might be supposed that with all the mills running so 
far as a limited labor supply will permit, and with orders in 
hand that will keep many-of them running satisfactorily 
all winter, that New England cotton manufacturers would 
be feeling pretty cheerful concerning the general outlook in 
the industry. Several factors have combined to make them 
feel otherwise, and a mention of them may make the posi- 
They are the summary niade by a well- 
known Boston mill treasurer, who has not been prominent 
in tariff matters. 


tion seem clearer. 


The section has suffered greatly in its general invest- 
ments. Shares of Boston and Maine railroad, supposedly a 
gilt-edged stock, are unproductive of dividends. Shares 
of the New York & New Haven road have declined from 
$242 to $85 a share within a few years, and dividends have 


been reduced from 10 per cent to 6 per cent. Copper stocks 


have proved less remunerative than in former years. The 
political disturbances have bordered on socialism. Legisla- 


tures have gone ahead steadily handicapping industry by 
laws that do not apply elsewhere. 
suecess in 


Wherever conspicuous 
asserted itself in substantial 
earnings it has been met with attack from many quarters. 
There is ahead of New England the trial of a new tariff 
that admittedly bears hard on textile industries of all kinds. 
-~Despite the very best equipment that money ean supply, 
such a great concern as the Amoskeag Company shows in 
its returns a lessening profit in per cent on a materially in- 
creased output. 


management has 


In the faee of cireumstanceg of this character it can 
hardly be wondered at that this seetion of the country in- 
clines toward conservatism among investors. At the same 
time, it is believed in many places that the worst has been 
discounted and the proof of this is offered in the work that 
is being done ty several large cotton mills in renewing ma- 
chinery and bringing out many new cloths. The manu- 
facturer who made this summing-up said it was his own 
opinion that the only difference between New England and 
other sections was that it began to trim sail first and has 
not yet concluded that the rest of the country has yet 
economized enough. 


During the month of April, 1913, the eotton-growing 
states consumed 261,062 bales of cotton, as compared with 
242,615 bales of cotton in all other states. 
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COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Cotton) 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


A general realization of the bullish situation in the cotton 
trade was productive of much activity in the market during 
the past month, during which period there was an additional 
advance of one cent, the staple having sold at 14 cents for 
December delivery, which was followed by a sharp reaction 
to 13 cents owing to heavy hedge selling by the South and 
general liquidation of long eontracts by the speculative pub- 
lie. 

Meanwhile the market is back to about the 131% cent 
level, and while reactions are to be expected from time to 
time, indications are that the market will be much higher 
eventually, especially if a general killing frost should be ex- 
perienced over the northern half of the belt about November 
Ist, as such an oceurrence would put an end to the making 
of a top crop in the northern half of the cotton region. 

In so far as the temperature is concerned, the weather 
in the South has been favorable for making something of a 
fall crop, as no frost of consequence has made its appearance 
in the belt so far, but there was more rain in nearly: all 
sections of the cotton region, which did not do the already 
damaged crop any good. 

From all that 
little improvement during 
bama and Georgia, where 
estimates. On the other hand the crop is said to have lost 
ground in North Carolina, in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and has made no headway in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

The consensus of opinion is that the Texas crop will not 
be any larger than 4,000,000 bales, as estimates from that 
state now range from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales, compared 
with 4,862,000 bales last year, that Oklahoma will not make 
more than 700,000 bales vs. 1,051,000 one year ago, while 
Arkansas and Louisiana, it is thought, will do well to make 
Therefore, it 


we can gather the crop has made very 
the past month, except in Ala- 


the disposition is to raise crop 


as much cotton as they made last season. 
looks as though the crop west of the Mississippi river will 
be at least 1,200,000 bales smaller than last year, and that 
the eastern half of the belt will do well to make 1,000,006 
bales more cotton than was made in that section one year 
ago. Under the circumstances it is a hard matter to figure 
this year’s yield larger than 14,000,000 bales. 

Last season the 14,903,000 bales of 
American cotton, and there is no reason why the world 
would not consume 15,000,000 bales of American growth 
if the cotton could be had, as it is estimated that there is 
ar. inerease in the number of spindles in the world this year 
of 3,000,000. 

Last season Europe actually consumed 9,316,000 bales, 
year before last 9,290,000 bales, consequently they will need 
at least 9,000,000 bales of American cotton this season. 
The United States consumed 5,587,000 bales of American 
cotton last season, and as consumption of cotton is on the 
inerease in this fast growing country, it is probable that the 
American mills will need about 6,000,000 bales this year. 

Now if our own country needs about 6,000,000 bales and 
Europe needs at least 9,000,000 bales of American cotton, 
how ean such a demand be satisfied if this crop is only to 
be about 14,000,000 bales and consumption requirements 
being about 15,000,000 bales unless the mil's use up all of 


world consumed 






















































Is 


their reserve stock, which is very light, 300,000 less than 
one year ago. 

These conditions promise to put the crop in about the 
same condition that it was in 1910-11 when one short crop 
followed another, which is the case this year. In 1910-11 
middling cotton sold at an average price of 14.60, and in 
May of that season it sold as high as 15.11/16. Is history 
to repeat itself this season? Unless all signs fail, it would 
seem as if it will, for while large crops are being made in 
India and Egypt this year, large crops of cotton were also 
made in these two countries in 1910-11. Moreover, this a 
very low grade crop in the west, and we think it advisable 
for American mills to buy their needs as soon as possible. 


THE YARN MARKET: 


While there was a fair amount of business prt turovgh 
in the yarn market during September, the inerease in the 
raw material prices which prompted a similar increase in 
the yarn prices, made the trade look decidedly spotty for 
October. However, the market continued moderately active 
and many dealers stated that they did a very fair volume 
of business. In the Boston market the interest of buyers 
in cotton yarns of the lower and medium counts did not 
How- 
ever, the average purchaser showed little disposition to con- 
The Southern yarns indi- 


seem to have been discouraged by the advances noted. 


tract for yarns very far ahead. 
cated the sharpest gain in prices and many of the spinners 
asked even more than their Eastern contemporaries. There 
was a fair demand for single-combed peelers, but very little 
demand for medium and fine two-ply yarn. . 

As the month wore on, the Philade’phia yarn market 
continued rather Yarn 
prices eased off a little in response to the decline in cotton, 
Sales of 24’s Southern frame 


slow, although active in spots. 


but this wags only temporary. 
spun cones were made during this period for prompt de- 


livery at 25 cents, and for spot deliveries at 26 cents. There 


was something of a let-up in the demand for single-combed 
peeler cones, as it was believed that the prices were too 
high. There has been a steady demand for some time for 
12’s to 36’s combed peeler cones of both Southern and East- 
ern, and prices have advanced until at this period they 
reached the point where the knitters were not wil-ing to 
pay the prices asked. There was some improvement in the 
demand for 36’s two-ply for both weaving and knitting, but 
in the finer numbers the demand continued only slight. 

As the month closes it finds prices of yarns firm on the 
Boston market in sympathy with the stronger raw material 
market while the Philadelphia market continues about the 
same. The sales for spot and prompt deliveries were con- 
fined to small quantities as a rule and sales of 14’s, 16’s 
and 18’s spun cones were made on the 
basis of 22% cents for 10’s. Sales of 26’s for prompt de- 
livery were made at from 26 to 2644 cents. Combed yarns 
Some of the Eastern spinners are 
10’s for sing'e-combed 


Southern frame 


continue rather quiet. 
asking 29 cents on the basis of 
yarns, while quotations on Southern frame spun combed 
peeler range from 27 to 28 cents on the basis of 10’s for 
18’s Southern frame spun combed peel- 
er cones were made for 291% and 30 cents. The demand 
for fine two-ply combed yarn is rather spotty. Some deal- 
ers, however, made fairly good sales. Sales of 40’s two- 
ply cones were made from 404% to 41 cents; 50’s two-ply 
from 46 to 47 cents, 60’s two-ply from 51 to 53 cents; 70’s 
two-ply for 60 60’s two-ply combed sea island 


prompt deliveries. 


cents. 
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skeins brought 61 cents and 60’s two-ply combed sea island 
warps brought 664% cents. The demand for mercerized 
yarn continues quiet and prices vary widely. Weavers in 
some lines are busy and others find business decidedly dull. 
Spinners are generally bullish on the cotton situation and 
are predicting higher prices than any yet quoted. When 
everything is considered, with the general outlook for cot- 
ton prices firm, it looks decidedly like a spinners’ market, 
and it is doubtful if yarn prices will reeede to any great 
extent for some time to come. 

The following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
market : 

‘outhern Single Skeins. 
eee rere 21 @21%4| 16s 23%4@24 
Se cas ce hac aueescaceen 2114%4@22 | 2s 24% 
oo | 268 26 


or 


@2214| 30s 27 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


25144@26 
a 


| 
PORT. Pe eT 2214,@23 | 
23 @2314! ¢ 
edila Ooty uses Ree 244%4@25 | 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
| 8-3-4 hard twist 


| 


19144@20 


.24 @24y% 
Wl, 
214,026 
‘ a 27% 
233 @23% : 
Southern Two-Ply 
| 24s 
| 26s 
@22%! 30s 
| 40s 


| 50s 


8314034 


i Piky pias ts cvict bos Va pee 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
@31%| 50s 
awbc0de0es dkes.9 SU. Pee 
@36%| TOs 
@42 | 80s 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins. 
| 40s 


35144@36 | 60s 

Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 

22 DEED Maen tudee bopnekdanay 2444@2% 
@22%4| 22s 25 


| 2 


3Yy@24 | 
@2A4% 


@53 
@so 
@70 


@41% 
41614@47 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month has been 
considerably affected by the high raw material prices and 
by the correspondingly high prizes on yarns. The hosiery 
trade has been in a better position, if anything, than has 
the underwear end of the market, but taken all in all, the 
entire knit goods trade has been remarkably good. The 
close of September found underwear manufacturers be- 
hind on de iveries in both the high and medium grades. 
Knitters were buying yarns for both prompt and future 
delivery however, despite the fact that knitting yarns were 
going higher on the strength of the demand. 

The opening of October found underwear manufacturers 
somewhat disturbed over the high price of yarn and many 
agents were hoping for a decline in the cotton market be- 
fore the middle of the month, which would probably enable 
them to get in at a little better rate than the then present 
market conditions seemed to indicate. They continued to 
be moderate buyers of carded yarns for spot and prompt 
delivery. There was a slight improvement noticeable in the 
volume of business placed for the next spring season by 
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some of the larger houses. Cotton hosiery lines with very 
few exceptions were in a strong position, both for the 
present season and for next spring. With many goods 
searce and cotton going higher, the price situation was a 
firm one. Mills were going slow in the booking of further 
business, or naming prices that ‘tended to discourage bus- 
iness, in order to be certain that they themse'ves were on 
tle safe side of the market. There was increased interest 
in mercerized goods for the next season felt by some mills 
and it was reported that one of such mills had its production 
all sold. From the inquiries received for all lines of cotton 
hosiery, the many selling agents concluded that jobbers had 
been delaying in the placing of their fall business even more 
than was genera!ly assumed. It was reported that an in- 
creasing quantity of imported hosiery was being shown and 
some of it at prices that members of the trade viewed as 
strongly competitive. 

As the month wore on underwear manufacturers became 
rather conservative in their yarn buying, but as a rule as 
they had been getting duplicate business on heavyweights. 
It is reported that some have orders that will not be com- 
pleted until next November. There were others who were 
anxious to get on to the samples for the next heavyweight 
season, although it is possible that they would have little 
now if would be 


Hosiery manufacturers 


trouble in getting business deliveries 
promised by the Ist of December. 
were reported to be behind on deliveries of fal! goods, 
especially on low priced goods. Some of them were getting 
additional business at prices considerably in advance of the 
old one, but still they claim that the advances do not fully 


cover the increased cost of production, due partly to higher 
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yarn prices and partly to a scarcity of competent operatives. 

As the month closes underwear manufacturers have 
samples of goods for next fall all prepared or nearly so, 
and most of them expect a good season. No better indica- 
tion of the small stock is needed than the fact that during 
the week jobbers placed orders with knitters for heavy- 
weights for delivery in November. Many expressed the 
opinion that the next heavyweight season will be a good 
one unless unforseen complications should develop and the 
bottom drop out of general business situation. Knitters 
of earded yarn hosiery are reported to be well sold up, so 
much so in fact that many have received duplicates. Many 
of these knitters are behind on their deliveries and some 
customers are kicking vigorously. The opening date set 
by the Knit Goods Manufacturing Association was Novem- 
ber 17th, but just how far this will be observed is as yet 
hard to tell. It is reported that two Southern mills are 
already in the market with men’s cotton ribbed goods, for 
which $3.50 a dozen is being asked for the 11 pound gar- 
ment with a delivery date of May next. The other mills, 
so it is reported, price the 11 pound goods at $3.40 and the 
10 pound goods for $3.25. This is an advance of 15 cents 
a dozen on the 11 pound and about 121% cents 
the 10 pound goods compared with the opening prices of a 


cannot de- 


a dozen on 
year ago. Some large mills are admitting they 
liver the orders on their books in time for this season’s use 
and it is now a question as to whether the jobbers will or 
will not eance!. The chances are, they will decide to hold 
these orders and accept delivery for next season, inasmuch 
as the present outlook is for prices to be considerably 
higher than. they were at the time the contracts were signed. 
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UTILIZING COLORED COTTON WASTE. 


(Contributed Erclusively to Corron). 
BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. F. C. S. 


Good carding is the backbone of successful cotton spin- 
ning; a sort of keynote, as it were, to the whole process and 
fabrie of the cotton manufacturing business, and its effect- 
ive performance has a determining value upon the whole 
economy of a mill. The general principles of carding and 
earding machines remain today virtually the same as in the 
days of Arkwright and the very earliest inventors, but the 
subsequent march of invention has greatly improved their 
ecnstruction, though all the thought and work of late in- 
ventors has been devoted to the perfecting of the minor 
details, while the general principles have remained unaltered. 
While the other preparatory processes in cotton spinning 
have become well established and show little change in de- 
tail and none in principle, with little diversity of opinion as 
to their method of ‘operation, with carding it is different, 
and there is a wide divergence of opinion among ecarders 
generally as to the best methods of accomplishing certain 
results, and this applies with telling foree when the eard- 
ing of cotton waste is under consideration. 

In England, where the earding and spinning of cotton 
waste has been reduced to a fine art, they still believe in the 
roller and clearer style of card, known as the E’nglish roller 
eard, and there are many points in its favor. It is com- 
paratively simple in construction, is easily set, not likely to 
get out of order, it turns the fibers over and mixes them 


thoroughly, which is a great desideratum in carding waste; 
it is eapable of carding large quantities of the fiber without 
taking out much waste, especially when fitted with a “faney” 
roller, and the action of the rollers and clearers is of such 
a character that clean wire is always coming into work. 

Its defects are many, however, and more than offset its 
advantages. It takes more experienced labor to run it—and 
more of it; 
stripped by hand and must be often ground up and brushed 


the rollers and clearers have frequently to be 


out, this necessitates the stopping of the eard to take out 
the rollers and earry them to the grinding room, and it 
takes two men to handle them, and they frequently damage 
the roller ends; the clumsy easing around the eard has to 
be removed every time the card is stripped or ground, en- 
tailing a great loss of time and produet, and the quality of 
the work is not so clear and smooth as the produet of the 
revolving flat card. Moreover, the action of the roller ecard 
is not conducive to parallelizing the fibres in the sliver and 
this necessitates too much drawing in the subsequent pro- 
cesses, which is not good for waste, for it should be drawn 
as little as possib‘'e and “short drafts and few of them, with 
many doublings” should be the motto of the waste spinner. 

The English waste spinner invariably double ecards his 
stock. 
formations and lengths and strengths of 


He does this to mix it for there are so many differ- 
ent fibres in a 
lap of waste that thorough mixing is the only means by 
which he ean secure uniformity and strength of the thread, 
and without it irregular spinning and weak yarn will result. 

In this article we shall also advise doub'e carding for 
colored waste, and for this same reason, to get the doublings 
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and a thorough mixing of the fibres—but we shall advise 


the revolving flat ecard with a faney roller attached. 
Among the many advantages of the revolving flat card 

we may mention that roving can be made from it for one 

quarter of a cent per pound less than by any other method, 


there is a decided economy in handling, piecing, waste, 
oil, belting, and less help to run it; a greater carding sur- 
face is attained, and the product is cleaner. The flats are 
stripped and ground without stopping the card and while 
they are working. The card can be set closer, and when 
fitted with a faney roller, the cylinder may be run a whole 
week or more without stripping. 

The faney roller is a roller that overruns the periphery 
of the cylinder, going about one-sixth faster, and its object 
is to prevent the cylinder from filling up and loading. No 
eard can do good work while the main eylinder is loaded 
between the wire, and the fancy roller, by running at a great- 
er surface velocity than the cylinder, lifts the stock from it 
and prevents it from getting wedged in the wire. 

The faney roller may be applied to any part of the 
cylinder, but it is generally put under, or immediately over 
the licker-in. I would say here that one card out of every 
ten should always be grinding in a eard room when revolving 
fiat eards are running on waste and “light and often” should 
be the rule for grinding. It must be always borne in mind 
that in earding waste we do not want to take anything 
out of it, we want to use the whole of the fibres; therefore. 
all working parts of the card should be set up close to avoid 
making waste. The cylinder, when a fancy roller is used, 
should be stripped about every seven days. 

For double carding waste use a breaker tard, a lap 
winder to take the slivers from the breaker ecard and pre- 
pare them for the finisher ecard by doubling them 42 into 1 
and winding them into a 20 inch lap; and a finisher ecard 
doubling 4 of these 42-sliver laps, or 168 breaker card slivers 
into one; producing four finished slivers of 29 grains per 
yard each. In this way we secure great uniformity and 
strength with little drawing but get a large amount of doubl- 
ing which is what we want. 

For the breaker ecard use the regular revolving flat card 
with a faney roller attached, carding about 1,000 pounds 
per week of 70 grain sliver from a 14 ounce lap, indicating 
a draft of 87.5 on the ecard. 42 eans of this sliver are then 
taken to the lap winder and formed into a lap 20 inches 
wide. This lap winder has a slight draft of 25 per cent and 
the machine is furnished with a stop motion similar to that 
on a drawing frame, to take care of broken ends. Two of 
the 20 inch cheeses are skewered together end to end, mak- 
ing a lap 40 inches wide and weighing about 10 ounces 
per yard; and two of these 40 inch laps are put up tandem 
on the lap brackets of the finisher card, making an aggre- 
gate of 168 70-grain slivers the breaker ecard and 
expressing a total weight of lap of 20 ounces per yard fed 


from 


to the finisher card. 

This lap winder has a capacity of 2,500 pounds of laps 
For the finisher card also use the regular revolving 
with a faney roller, but with the addition of a 


daily. 
flat ecard 
four eoiler front and a tandem lap bracket so arranged that 
we can run the two 40 inch laps from the lap winder in 
front of each other in the feeding apron. The feed will 
weigh 8,820 grains per yard, or about 20 ounces, and this, 
with a draft of 110 in the ecard, will give us a web of fibre 
from the doffer weighing 80 grains per vard. This, how- 
ever, is divided, as we shall describe later, into four slivers 
of 20 grains each per yard. Each 20 grain sliver is coiled 
respectively in its own ean. 
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The coiler head in the finisher card is of the same 
type as those on a drawing frame, except that it is made for 
four cans, nine inches in diameter and 30 inches in height. 
Much heavier sliver can be made on the ecard if desired and 
it may be divided into 1, 2, 3, or 4 slivers at the will of the 
carder. 

Whenever the web has been divided in the past on a 
eard regularly employed on waste, it has been customary to 
divide the sliver or web on the cylinder by dividing the 
doffer clothing cireumferentially into 2, 3 or 4 equal paris 
by depressing the wire, or tacking a leather strip around the 
doffer at 1, 2 or 3 points, so as to form narrow rings round 
the doffer. A simple little device has been invented, how- 
ever, which can be adjusted to the revolving flat cards of 
the makers of the device and this renders damage to the 
doffer clothing unnecessary. This device is a steel bar, 
having thin blades, that is set between the cylinder and the 
doffer and just above their point of contact. These blades 
divide the web just as evenly as do the circumferential rings 
on the doffer and they make a much smoother sliver. 

It is my opinion, based upon actual experience, that the 
main features of suecessful waste spinning, beyond the 
picker room, are double carding and the elimination of the 
drawing process and the slubbing frame. It has been found 
beyond any question, that with mixtures of waste com- 
posed of strippings, picker seeds and cop waste, it is not 
possible to draw the stock evenly by the regular process of 
drawing and slubbing as in regular stock. The more we 
attempt to draw waste end the more imperfect is the sliver 
and roving produced, on account of the longer fibres draw- 
ing away from the shorter. We must endeavor therefore 
to produce a sliver from the card of the same weight or 
hank of the one usually produced from the slubber. In 
view of this I advise the cutting out of the drawing frames 
and slubber and to take the sliver direct from the finisher 
‘ard to an intermediate roving frame especially constructed 
to run it. 

Continental waste spinners have made use of the old 
style English roller ecard and have produced a very satis 
factory yarn from soft waste by taking the sliver in cans 
from the finisher card to an intermediate and from the latte: 
to a mule or ring frame. It is well understood abroad that 
one of the chief reasons for the success of the system is the 
elimination of the drawing frame and the use of minimun: 

drafts on the intermediates and in the spinning process. 
On waste sliver, in which many different lengths of staple 
are found, the tendeney of the drawing frame is to exag 
gerate such thick or thin places as may exist in the ecard 
sliver, but by cutting out the drawing frame these vital 
defects are eliminated and the utilization of the cotton systen: 
for waste spinning was made possible, at the same time 
rendering the condenser or wool system, except for the very 
lowest classes of waste, entirely out of favor and obsolete 

The doublings heretofore obtained on the drawing frame 
are secured at the back of the finisher card when 168 slivers 
from the breaker ecard are doubled into one. It may be 
also considered as certain that by the use of an intermediate 
roving frame having short drafts, in combination with a 
ring spinning frame, there is obtained more even yarn than 
ean be made when the sliver is taken direct from a set of 
wool cards to a mule or waste spinning frame. It may 

not be going out of our way to say right here, that mills 
making coarse yarns up to 14’s out of raw stock dyed 
cotton, will find it to their interest to make their yarns, 
even when using good cotton, in this same manner. I know 
of nothing that would afford more pleasure to carders than 
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to be relieved of the annoyances which are inseparable from 
drawing colored cotton in a fleecy state. It often becomes 
so inflated by air current or electricity that the slivers 
are divided on the drawing heads, causing them to spread 
out and separate. They will not remain compact; they 
lose their affinity and stick to everything, and will not enter 
the cans in a condition fit to be withdrawn again without 
waste and injury. Some atmospheric conditions tend to 
release the short fibres, dr rather prevent them from assim- 
ilating with the longer ones, 30 that it would be better to take 
the sliver direct to the intermediate and save the expense 
of drawing which, under such circumstances, is worse than 
useless. On the intermediate, as fitted for colored waste, 
we draw the ends more easily out of the cans, we cannot 
make single, and we get a clean bite with little twist. For 
colored cotton I should prefer, for many reasons, that the 
eard sliver be earried direct to the intermediate. One thing 
is sure, colored cotton yarns prepared in this way are 
much stronger, because the drawing has a tendency to weak- 
en them, by polishing the fibres-smooth, wearing off the 
beard and causing them to slide by each other and pull 
eaisly apart when spun into yarn as I explained in the early 
part of this paper when speaking of waste. Colored cot- 
ton, like waste, undrawn and spun into yarn, is not only 
stronger, but it has a fuller and more woolly feel; it oc- 
eupies more space and is an ideal yarn for cottonades and 
similar goods where a thick, woolly and substantial feel is 
required, feeling full under the hand; while for ginghams, 
plaids, shirtings or similar goods that are usually starched 
and finished, this fulness is not objectionable because it 
assists them to hold the size better and the subsequent 
eollendering will soften it and smooth it down. 

Now there are a few points about the carding and spin- 
ning of eolored cotton that are not generally known. In 
the first place, twist alters the shade; more twist makes 
the color appear darker. This indicates the importance of 
using the same twist gear always on the same number and 
color of yarn. I once knew a spinner making a black and 
white mock twist for filling for blue denims, who took out 
a few turns of twist every time he found himself getting 
short of filling and the superintendent of that mi!l does not 
know to this day why his blue denims were so uneven 
in shade at times. Again, where common salt has been 
used in dying cotton as a mordant, as the dyestuff men are 
pleased to eall it, though it is not a mordant in any sense 
of the term, the eotton will be sticky, especially in damp 
weather, and draw badly; the rollers wi!l have to be set 
farther apart; and this same use of salt wil! cause the 
travellers and rings to wear out faster and make the roving 
lick up and run badly. To obviate this, some spinners oil 
the rings and travellers, which should never be allowed. 
The proper way to obviate this trouble is to get a dyer 
who understands his business. Common salt should never 
be used in dyeing raw ecatton. 


To return to colored waste. Having put our waste 
through the finisher card and got it into 9x30 inch eans, 
we will take these cans to our intermediate frame, which 
is fitted with take up rolls and a stop motion similar to a 
regular slubber. The drawing rolls on this frame must 
be smaller than those usually used; the front and back rolls 
should be one inch in diameter and the middle roll should be 
% inch in diameter. This is to bring the rolls closer to- 
yether and prevent the shorter fibres of the stock from 
pulling out between the bites of the rolls and being lost. 
The draft on the intermediate frame should not be over 
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4 to 1. Therefore, if we put up a ecard sliver of 20 grains 
per yard, or 4.01 hank with a draft of 4 we shall produce a 
1.60 hank roving, the intermediate. This in its turn put 
up single on a ring spinning frame with a draft of 5 will 
make an 8 hank yarn. If, however, finer yarns are re- 
quired and it is desired to spin as fine as 16’s yarn, I advise 
a second process of roving on a 7x 3% inch frame so as 
to avoid long drafts on the spinning frame. 

In this case we should put up 1.60 hank roving from the 
intermediate and run it double on a 7x 31% roving frame 
with a draft of 4 making it into a 3.20 hank roving. 
This in its turn put up single on the ring spinning frame 
with a draft of 5 would produce 16’s yarn. I would re- 
mind the earder that the rollers must be set as close to- 
gether as the staple will allow; all rollers must be in per- 
fect line; if leather rolls are used see that they do not 
become hollow in the middle or the roving will be pulled 
through without being properly drawn and bad yarn will 
be the result, because there is no doubling of the sliver after 
this process to rectify any unevenness. 


All roving frames are of similar construction, whether 
they be slubber, intermediate or roving frames, each of them 
may be considered as a drawing fgame, for they are for the 
purpose of gradually reducing the size of the thread without 
using too large a draft at any one place. In ease of colored 
waste this draft should never be over 4 to 1 and the inter- 
mediate, which in this case should be fitted with stop motions 
to prevent the ends from passing through the rollers, and 
causing piecings to be made at the front which ean be much 
better made at the back. There should be as few piecings 
made at the front as possible, and what are made there 
should be made by piecing the ends together at the front 
rol's, instead of making clumsy piecings at the bobbins, 
which rarely, if ever, in the case of short staple waste, pass 
through the next operation without breaking or causing a 
bad place in the roving or thread. 

There is another evil especially peculiar to roving frames 
running on colored waste, and that is carelessness in al- 
lowing the slit in the top of the spindle to get partly filled 
with dirt or fly. This has a very damaging effect on both 
spindle and flyer; it prevents the flyer from going down 
to its proper place on its spindles so that it gets loose and 
wabbles about and is apt to rise above its proper place and 
by so doing wind beyond the ridge of the bobbin, letting 
the roving run slack until it begins to coil on the top of 
the flyer, so that when the lift returns it to the full size of 
the bobbin, it cannot take up the roving on account of its 
being fast in the coil, causing the roving to break and a 
consequent stoppage of the machine. To remedy this evil 
I would advise that the slit in the top of the spindle be 
carefully watched and cleaned out when necessary. This is 
easily done with a keyhole saw. 

There is much diversity of opinion with respect to the 
quantity of twist necessary to put into roving. Some say 
as little as possible provided there is sufficient to give it 
strength to unwind from the bobbins without straining. 
To this I entirely disagree, for it is more subject to strain- 
ing in winding-on than by‘unwinding from the bobbin, and 
when running short stapled waste there should not be the 
least imaginable draft between the rollers and the bobbin, 
for if there is, it is impossible to produce good level roving, 
and all the previous labor bestowed on it for making it a 
good roving is destroyed. It is best to put plenty of twist 
into eolored roving, say 1.75 turns per inch for 1.60 hank 
and 2.50 turns per inch for 3.20 hank, or more if necessary, 
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and no spinner will ever complain of roving being hard 
twisted if his rolls are set the proper distance apart to 
accommodate it. Most spinners determine whether sufficient 
twist has been put in the roving by feeling the full bobbin; 
this is no eriterion, because hard bobbins can be made from 
roving that is insufficiently twisted if a presser with a 
heavy vertical rod is used. 

An intermediate frame making 1.60 hank roving will 
produce about 38 pounds per spindle per week, and a roving 
frame making 3.20 hank roving will produce about 17 
pounds per spindle per week. 

For spinning colored waste into 10’s yarn or coarser, I 
advise spinning frames of 314 guage, 2% rings and 7 inch 
traverse, the back roll should be % inch in diameter, the 
middle rol! 34 inch in diameter and the front roll % inch 
in diameter. Use single roving or spinning frames; this will 
enable us to keep the draft short. 

The proper distance from center to center of the rolls 
in a spinning frame depends upon four conditions, viz., 
length of staple, thickness of the roving to be drawn, the 
quantity of the twist in the roving, and the quantity of 
In general the rule is to add one eighth of an inch 


draft. 
If the thickness of the roving 


to the length of the staple. 
be great, it requires a greater distance; if it be small a 
shorter distance. An extra quantity of twist in the roving 
requires a greater distance, while slack twisted roving re- 
quires a shorter; a very smal! draft a greater distance and 
a very large draft a shorter distance. From this it will be 
seen that it depends on circumstances what distance there 
should be between the rolls. No arbitrary rule ean be laid 
down and therefore the matter must be left largely to the 
discretionary judgment of the spinner. 

Assuming therefore that the above rules are correct in 
principle, colored waste would require the rolls to be wider 
apart in proportion to its length of staple, which, it must 
be remembered is short; than good eotton, because the roving 
is heavy; there will be extra twist in it; and the drafts are 
short; but as the staple is perhaps 33 per cent shorter than 
good cotton, to do this it will be necessary to bring the rolls 
closer together than for good cotton, therefore we make 
them smaller as I specified in the description of the spinn- 
ing frame. 

The daily produetion of the ring spinning frame should 
be about as follows—per spindle: 
Filling 


Pounds per day 


Warp 
No. of Yarn Pounds per day 
829 
.980 .685 
894 572 
731 
622 
545 
Where very coarse yarns are desired and smoothness of 
quality or strength are of little consequence, as for horse 
blankets, some styles of napped goods, and cottonades, 
Husking cloths, ete., it would be possible to spin the sliver 
direct from the breaker card by dividing the web on the 
breaker card with 2, 3 or 4 slivers and coiling them sepa- 
rately into cans. This would eliminate the lap winder and 
finishing ecard as the sliver would go direet from the breaker 


No. of Yarn 


vard to the intermediate and spinning frames. 


There are just two general classes of people in the 
world. The efficient and the It only takes a 
little self culture to get in the right class. 


inefficient. 
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DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 


PART FOUR. 


It will be evident from the foregoing designs that a 
considerable variety is obtainable without sensibly chang- 
ing the character of the design; indeed, the use of two or 
more different colors in conjunction with one or two simple 
weaves provides one of the most fruitful sources of pattern 
production. Although it is a comparatively simple matter 
to produce with two or more colors a variety of striped 
patterns by changing the width and number of stripes, and 
the width between them, it is not such an easy matter to 
manipulate two or more weaves except in certain cases. 
Many little difficulties arise in the combination of weaves, 
but to attempt to enumerate them without illustrations would 
be a diffieult if not impossible matter and, even if such a 
description were clearly stated it would be of less service to 
the reader than if each ease were considered as it arose. 

A few designs will now be illustrated which, while still 
being of a similar character to those just described, are 


BR 4 


Fig. 20. 


sufficiently interesting to receive special attention, but in 
the description and illustration of these, with the exception 
of that illustrated in Fig. 20, we shall show only those por- 
tions of the design which are necessary. 

A and B, Fig. 20, are photographical reproductions 
of two striped designs, the former in dark blue and white, 
and the latter in light blue and white; the weft in pattern 
A is dark blue, and that in pattern B is light blue. The 
complete point paper design for pattern A appears in Fig. 
21, and contains 53 threads and 40 picks. The crosses rep- 
resent the dark blue threads, and the solid marks represent 
the two groups of white threads, one group of which works 
in 4 by 4 basket, and the other in the same 5 thread sateen 
as the dark blue threads. The draft for the 7 harnesses is 
shown immediately under the design, while the weaving plan 
is on the right. It will be noticed that the first thread in 
the ground weave in Fig. 21, is not the same as that in the 
previous exampie; in any stripe pattern composed of the 
two weaves under notice, the sateen weave may be started on 
any thread or any pick with equally good. results. The 
same remarks apply with regard to its use with any other 
weave in stripe patterns, but in many eases the position of 
the second weave with respect to the first weave requires 
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consideration. Much greater attention is required with re- 
spect to the starting point of all weaves used in connection 
with check patterns, where at least two different weaves 
are used. If one weave only is employed, and the check 
formed by two or more eolors of warp and two or more 
colors of weft, the weave may clearly be started on any 
pick or thread with precisely the same result in the fabric 
in all cases. 

The transition from pattern A to pattern B in Fig. 20 
may be made a very simple one under certain conditions. 
If, for example, when the warp were drawn in for pattern 
A, two mails on each of the first five leaves of the harness, 

e., two gaits, were left idle where the basket threads ap- 
pear on the 6th and 7th harnesses, it would only be neces- 


sary, when tying-in or twisting-on the new warp, to re- 


Fig. 21. 
move alternate stripes of basket from the two back har- 
nesses, to fill the two gaits or ten heddles on the front five 
harnesses, and to re-reed the whole. No re-reeding would 
be necessary if in the original pattern the sateen threads 
were five per split and the basket part four per split. In 
many cases, however, the new warps are neither tied nor 
twisted to the thrums in the loom, but all are drawn through 
the mails of the harnesses in the drawing-in department. 
This method clearly provides opportunities for examining 
and repairing all harnesses before they are put in the looms, 
but, on the other hand, when a large number of harnesses is 
involved for any particular warp, there is a considerable 
amount of time required for gaiting up the loom afresh. 
For fine work, and for most other work which involves 
a small number of harnesses, it is a very good method, in- 
deed to draw all the warps in a special room instead of 
twisting or tying the threads in the loom, as the machinery 
remains idle for a minimum time. 

Pattern B, Fig. 20, however, more than double the 
width of pattern A and the alteration in the loom, as men- 
tioned at the beginning of the last paragraph, is scarcely 
practicable in this ease. The warping particulars for this 
pattern are: 


UE ob ci veck beans 23 4 3 3 3 2=— 99 
ENE 5 6 UDR coat setae oa os oa. eg = 16 
In each repeat ............. Jee osee cbhGkbe scdeegn 115 


Weft all light blue. 

The four extremely narrow stripes are operated in the 
same order as all the light blue threads, while the white 
basket stripes are identical with those in pattern A. It 
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therefore follows that weaving plan in Fig. 21 will suffice, 
but a slight re-arrangement of the threads in the harnesses 
is essential—all threads, except the basket part, being 
drawn on the front five harnesses. In pattern A there are 
45 threads between the basket parts, whereas in pattern B 
there are 107 threads. 

(To be Continued). 


CLOTH ROOM METHODS AND MACHINES. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY C. T. FALLIN. 


Having discussed in an earlier article the outward abuses 


as we have chosen to call them, we now enter into the 
internal abuses. The first thing we will consider will be 
the system of records or possibly better stated as the 


lack of system, for nowhere on earth where goods of value 
are handled is such a poor system of records in common 
use. 

It is room 
accurately the receipts and disbursement of every yard of 
cloth as it is for the book keeper to show the receipt 
and disbursement of every cent of the company’s money. 
Moreover, the cloth room man should be able to show on 
just as short notice the disposition of every yard of goods 
entrusted to him as in the ease of the cashier who has 
to show the disposition of the dollars entrusted to his 
eare. Can he do it? If not, he or the system is to blame. 

I expect to outline the possibilities of a system but as 
each mill is an individual unit, no particular system will 
suit all, but from the outlines they 
choose build a system that will suit their individual needs. 

One of the most needed reforms in the cloth room is 
the use of a proper system of style numbers. By this I 
mean that some character or number should designate every 
kind of goods made by the mill, and each new kind should 
be given a new style number or character oy instead of 
4 inch 68 by 
this 


just as necessary that cloth records show 


given mills may if 


always writing out the construction, such as 37! 
72, 4.75 sheeting, merely use the style adie for 
construction. 

The elimination of unnecessary work 
the style number system to those who seek efficiency, yet 
this is one of its minor attractions. 

If a manager of a fancy goods mill receives a letter or 
telegram from some desirable buyer asking for a duplicate 
on a certain order and the records somewhere were ineffi- 
cient, the weave room overseer had misplaced the drawing-in 
draft or the chain draft, 
color used or the number of yarn, the ends in the warp or 
the picks in the filling, the exact width, the kind of finish 
given, or some one of a hundred such details, it could of 
course be located at last, but it would cause much work and 
delay and sometimes the humiliating experience of writing 
for further particulars. 

All that is necessary to prevent troubles like this is adopt 


should commend 


no one remembered exactly the 


siyle numbers and then prepare a suitable information file 
Have some large envelopes made of strong 
samples 


as follows 
manilla paper of a size sufficient to hold as many 
of cloth as it is necessary to keep, and then print on it in 
large type the style number of goods. Into this envelope 
bearing the required style number put a swatch of this style 
1 yard is better. Put in a con- 
detail of the con- 


of goods, 1% yard at least, 
struction ticket, Fig. 1, showing every 
struction, with the pick, sley, weight, number of yarn used, 
ends in the warp, ends on each section beam, pick gear 
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used, number of harness, ete. Also the drawing-in draft, 
chain draft, color draft, and notes giving particular finish 
desired, and any sundry comment as “a hard weave to 
make,” “Too much seconds to be profitable,” “Peculiar ten- 
dency to reediness or to look slazy,” ete., or any other com- 
ment that will be of any service in the future. To this add 
a transeript of the original order, with or without the price. 
This transeript should bear the same order number as that 
on file in the office. Now turn up the flap of the envelope, 
to which no gum has been added, and near the top of this 
flap print the same style number as on the front. Next, 
have a cupboard composed of drawers, or a vertical file, 
into which these envelopes will fit easily with the marked 
“flaps up. This should have two drawers at least, one for 
goods current and one for goods filled. 

As soon as an order is filled and the goods off the loom, 
take the envelope from the “eurrent” drawer and place it in 
the “filled” drawer. The goods filled drawer should show in 
consecutive order information about any goods not now 
eurrent. By running the fingers down the flaps one can 
in a moment find the envelope containing information for 
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Fic. 1. Construction TICKET. 


any desired style. Some mills prefer giving a specific 
style number to every kind of goods, however slight the 
difference in construtcion. Because of the unnecessary con- 
fusion it oceasions it is better not to do this, for example: 

A mill is on faney colored goods. They have out a 
particular style of striped dobby shirtings and they are 
making it of one particular construction, but a buyer whose 
trade they are desirous of cultivating wishes an exact re- 
produetion, only of lighter weight, narrower width, or some 
such similar slight change. To handle this get a small 
swatch showing this especial change clearly, get up another 
set of complete instructions as in the first ease, and put 
them in another smaller envelope; mark this Pat. A, B, or 
C, as the ease might require, and place them in the larger 
envelope containing the similar style. Then mark upon this 
envelope the fact that it also contains Pat’s. A, B C., ete. 

This plan works equally well in a plain goods mills that 
only have a few kinds or “styles” running at the same time, 
as Pat’s. A, B, C, ete. can be used to designate different 
brands and will save acres of repeat writing in the course 
of a year as everybody around the plant knows that style 
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No. 1054-Pat. A, means “Blank Cotton Manufacturing Co.’s 
Fine Sea Island Cotton Sheeting, narrow fold, 36 inch, 
56 by 60, four yard goods.” What’s the use of writing all 
this long history every time it becomes necessary to refer 
to this particular brand of goods? Why not just say 
“1054, Pat. A,” and save this time? 

Having got our records properly begun it is now 
necessary to apply it properly and the first essential is to 
get each piece of goods marked with the proper number 
designating its style, by which it is hereafter to be known. 
The proper place to do this is in the weave room, but for 
various reasons this cannot be depended upon and as some 
weave room overseers are unwilling to add to their work it 
may be done by the man who weighs the cloth as it comes 
into the cloth room from the weave room. This takes little 
of his time as he must handle the goods, each roll separate- 
ly, anyway. The marking may be done with a pencil in 
small, neat figures in one corner at the end of goods. To 
assist in keeping the weigher’s memory fresh, furnish him 
with a batch of swatches about 1% yard wide and the full 
width of the cloth sewed together at one selvege with a twine 
cord and kept hanging on a convenient nail near the scales. 
On these swatches in large letters are written the style of 
goods they represent, and as a new style comes on, a new 
swateh is added to the batch, while as an old style runs out, 
the corresponding swatch is removed. 

(To be continued.) 


DOBBY FIXING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY THOMAS NELSON. 


There are two distinct methods of driving the chain 
barrel in dobby: first, by a pawl; second, by a worm and 
worm gear. The first method is illustrated at Fig. 1. 
This method is used only on double index dobbies. A is a 
ratehet which is setserewed on the chain barrel shaft. B 
is the paw! which pulls over the ratehet and turns the chain 
barrel. The pawl is connected to a stud which is in a slot in 
the rocking arm. This form of rocking arm is driven from 
a gear of 60 teeth which in turn receives motion from a gear 
of 30 teeth on the crank shaft. 

On one pick, when the rocking arm is raised, the pawl 
pulls over the chain barrel; on the next pick when the rock- 
ing arm is lowered, the pawl goes back on to the next tooth 
in the ratchet. From this it will be seen that for every bar 
in the chain two picks are inserted in the cloth. In other 
words, the pawl is only pulled forward by the rocking arm 
onee every two picks so that the chain bar, which has two 
rows of holes in it, will be pegged on both rows, each row 
representing one pick, the pegs in the first row of holes 
governing the index fingers that operate the top jack ‘hooks 
and the pegs in the second row of holes governing the index 
fingers that operate the bottom set of jack hooks. 

The chain barrel check is shown in the upper right hand 
corner of Fig. 1. The star wheel is setserewed on the chain 
barrel shaft. A small roll is connected to the upright arm 
and is held against the star wheel by the spring so that every 
time the chain barrel is pulled over by the pawl the roll drops 
into the next recess in the star wheel and the chain barrel 
is held in position. The chain barrel can be set by this 
star wheel. When the chain barrel is in the correct position 
the pegs in the chain bar should be directly under the index 
fingers and the star wheel should be held securely by the 
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eheck. The spring will hold the check on the roll in this 
position until the chain barrel is pulled over again by the 
pawl. 

The driving pawl should be set to pull the chain barrel 
over just the right distance. The sweep of the pawl can be 
inereased or decreased by raising or lowering the stud of the 
pawl in the slot. By raising the pawl the movement is de- 
creased, but by lowering the pawl the movement is increased. 
As all fixers know, these things sometimes get out of order 
and it is possible that the chain barrel may not be pulled over 
quite far enough, in which ease a miss-pick will result. In 
many eases the check will force the chain barrel to its correct 
position and this may continue to be done, but if the check 
should fail to force the chain barrel to its correct position, a 
miss-pick would result and the pawl will have to be fixed. 
Oceasionally this trouble is caused by neglecting to oil the 
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Fig. 1. 
check, otherwise the pawl will have to be lowered in the slot 


to give a longer sweep to the pawl. Frequently when this 
change is made with the pawl, the ratchet gear also has tu 
be moved so that the eatch on the pawl will come in contact 
with the pawl earlier and also pull the ratchet and chain 
barrel over a little farther. 

If the chain barrel is pulled over too far, the pawl will 
have to be raised in the slot, which will in all probability 
remedy same. Occasionally the ratchet will have to be 
moved also to compensate for moving the pawl. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the ratchet be pulled over the correct 
distance if good cloth has to be produced, otherwise miss- 
picks will constantly be made. 

The second method of driving the chain barrel, viz., by 
worm and worm gear, is illustrated in Fig. 2. Motion is 
imparted from the crank shaft as will be seen. At every 
revolution of the crank shaft the worm drives the worm gear 
around one section so that each bar in the chain will be 
pegged for only one pick. This motion therefore is used on 
a single index dobby. 

Extreme care is required in setting the worm to operate 
the worm gear. At one section of the revolution of the 
worm, the chain barrel is driven slower, consequently it is of 
the utmost importance fhat when the worm is in contact. with 
the worm gear at this point, the pegs in the chain bar should 
be directly under the index fingers. The reduction in the 
speed at this point is to give time for the index fingers to 
change. The chain barrel is moving continuously so that 
if this part of the worm is not in contact with the worm gear 
at the correct time, that is, when the knives are on the ex- 
treme movement, one in and one out, there will be a tend- 
dency for some index fingers to be caught by the knives when 
they ought not to be and miss-picks will be made. 
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A worm and worm gear drive is occasionally used on a 
double index dobby, but when this is done the timing of the 
parts have to be absolutely on time or miss-pieks will con- 
tinuously be made. 

SETTING HARNESS CORD ROLLERS. 

The harness shafts are suspended in the loom from the 
dobby by harness cords, these harness cords passing over 
rollers which keep them in position. The rollers are made 
of wood, each harness cord requiring a separate roll. On 
many dobby looms the rolls ean be changed by simply taking 
loose the rod on which they work and putting the rod in 
another part of the loom arch. 

Whether the cord roller rods can be moved or not, it is 
necessary that they be placed in such positions on the arch 
that the harness shafts will be suspended evenly in the loom, 
that is, the outside ends of the shaft will be the same dis- 
tance from the loom sides or erank. 

If a narrow harness shaft is being used in a wide loom, 
say a 34 inch harness shaft is being used in a loom with 42 
inch reed space, the harness could be suspended an inch or 
two nearer to one side than the other without any very 
serious objection, except that it is better to have the harness 
shafts suspended evenly in the loom. If however, a 40 inch 
harness shaft has to be worked in a loom with 42 inch reed 
space, extreme care will have to be taken in setting the har- 
ness cord rolls, otherwise there would be a tendency for the 
erank arm to touch the harness shafts and this would even- 
tually cause trouble. Especially would this be the case if 
each individual harness was not hanging straight but one or 
two were hanging out on one side. 

The harness shafts should be set in the loom so that when 
the crank is on the back center, the lay being of course as 
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Fig. 2. 


far back as it will go, there will be at least half an inch 
between the front harness shaft and the lay eap. If the 
harness shafts are set any nearer to the lay cap than half 
an inch, the weaver will not be able to put her hand on the 
lay cap without knocking against the harness shaft. If the 
harness shafts are set close to the lay eap trouble will be 
caused by the lay cap knocking against them and this fre- 
quently causes one harness shaft to catch onto the next one 
with the result that ends are broken out and miss-picks made. 

To obtain the correct position a plumb bob should be sus- 
pended from the front harness lever in the dobby over the 
front cord roller and this will show immediately the space 
allowed. The plumb bob ean also be used at this point to 
ascertain the correct position of the spring blocks. If the 
plumb bob is dropped to the floor from both the front and 
the back cord rollers the exact position can be obtained, 
which will serve the purpose for either spring jacks or spring 
blocks. The harness hooks should be put in the harness 
shafts so that there will be a straight lift on the cords. 
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When starting up a dobby, the harness levers and other 
parts must be adjusted so that each part will work free. 
Especially is this true of the harness levers. The lower part 
of a harness lever is set on the outside of the first and last 
harness lever in the dobby. These harness levers ean be ad- 
justed by set nuts so that the whole of the harness levers ean 
be tightened up close to each other or they ean be opened out 
so as to have freedom of motion. If the harness levers are 
too elose together good results can not be obtained; the same 
thing will happen if the harness levers are too loose, that is, 
have too much play. A safe rule to follow is to adjust the 
set nuts so that when a harness lever is raised it will drop 
of its own weight, that is, before it is connected to the har- 
ness shaft. Of course, a harness lever will drop of its own 
weight if the harness levers are not tight enough, but as just 
stated, this must be prevented, otherwise they will move 
about. It is always advisable to give the dobby plenty of 
oil and to run it for some time before connecting up the 
harness straps. 

There is always some question as to the proper lift to 
give the harness. The same principle holds good in dobby 
fixing that holds good in plain loom fixing, namely, the size 
of the shed only needs to be sufficiently large to allow the 
Also, the shed will not need 
The size 


shuttle to pass through easily. 
to be as large for fine goods as for coarse goods. 
of the shed can be regulated at three places, marked 1-2-3 
in Fig. 1. To begin, the knife hooks should be set even, that 
is, one end out just as far as the other. The studs at Nos. 1 
and 2 should be set in the middle of the slots because at this 
point a medium sweep is given to the knives. If the shed 
is too small the stud on the driving erank at 1 ean be put 
nerer the end away from the fulerum which will increase the 
amount of stroke, or the stud at 2 can be moved in nearer to 


the dobby which will be nearer the fulerum. The-first way 
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is the best. The knives will have to be adjusted after each 
setting. The best setting for the knives is to have the knife 
which is beginning its outward movement about one quarter 
of an inch from the eateh on the jack hook when the pegs 
in the chain are direetly under the index fingers. The ad- 
justment of the shed ean generally be made with the studs 
on the driving arm, but in some very fine goods, where a 
very small shed has to be made, the knives are put back from 
the eateh on the jack hook which means that they are not 
pulled out as far, thereby reducing the size of the shed. 
When this is done special eare is required in setting the 
chain barrel so as to have same working in correct time. 

The way in which the harness shafts are connected to the 
harness levers in the dobby will also have some influence on 
the size of the shed. It is the general custom to have the 
loops connected to the front harness shafts in the lowest 
notehes in the harness lever, gradually raising the loops in 
the notehes for the harness as they are behind. In this way 
the back harness will be raised higher than the front harness 
which is necessary because the back harness is so much 
farther from the fell of the cloth. 

On some dobbies what is known as the angular shed is 
made. That is, the harness levers in the dobby are not in a 
line, but are on a gradual incline from front to back with the 
back harness lever in towards the loom. This is made by 
having the connection between the front and back frame of 
the dobby wider at the front than at the back, or in other 
words, the connection against which the jacks rest, is beveled 
from front to back. Using the same length of harness cord 
on all the connections the back harness will be lower than 
the front harness. In such a case, the rocking arm at the 
back is almost invariably larger than the front rocking arm. 
This will cause the knife to make a bigger sweep at the 
back than at the front. 


KNITTING. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE KNITTED 
FABRIC. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


We hear a great deal about the properties of stretch 
and elasticity possessed by the knitted fabric and how these 
properties make it suitable for the special purpose for 
which it is intended. It will however, be interesting to ex- 
amine those qualities a little more fully with a view to ob- 
taining more accurate ideas regarding the fabric as a whole. 
If we take, for instance, the normal type of woven cloth 
where there is an equal number of ends with picks per 
inch and where the size of the yarn is alike, then we will 
have approximately equal strength and stretch in the length 
and the width way of the cloth. On examining the struc- 
ture of the plain knitted stitch or normal type, however, 
we find very considerable differences in the width and length 
directions as regards those properties. With a view to ar- 
riving at definite results on the subject the writer recently 
undertook a series of tests on a standard machine used for 
testing government cloths and the figures obtained were 
most interesting and instructive. The usual machine is not 
adapted for giving the full stretch, but a part was marked 
off in the center of the piece of fabric to be tested and the 
proportion of stretch noted on that portion. An extract 


of the figures is given in the accompanying table which is 
drawn out so as to show the results obtained in testing 
for strength and stretch in both the length and width. The 
fabries chosen were standard cloths such as are in everyday 
use and they were taken in a series of gauges and stitches. 
The chief point of interest in the table is to note the rela- 
tion which exists between the width and length dimensions 
and the peculiarities of the rib varieties given. 

Taking a general analysis of the figures given we see 
that the relation between the length and width particulars 
in each ease is fairly constant. For the four examples of 
plain stiteh the 3 inches original length stretches in two 
eases to a further 2% inches, in one case to 234 inches and 
in another ease to 34% inches, so taking an approximate, 
one might say that in general the knitted fabric plain stitch 
will stretch from 34 to double the original in the direction 
of the length. 

In the width the stretch, as is to be expected, is much 
greater and the figures show even a more uniform result. 
In two eases the fabrie stretches from 3 to 834 inches, in 
another ease to 9144 inches and in still another to 9 inches 
in width. We may thus say with considerable accuracy 
that the stretch is such that the fabric will stretch to 3 times 
its original width before breaking. For the plain stitch, 
therefore, we could say that the fabric under normal con- 
ditions will stretch to twice the original in the length and 
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three times the original in the width before giving way. 

If the figures for stretch or breaking strain be examined, 
they will be found to bear an interesting relation to each 
other in the first four examples of plain fabric. In each 
ease the strength in the length is much greater than that 
of the width. In other words what is gained in elesticity is 
lost in strength. A piece of fabric about 7 inches square 
was placed in the machine and regular strain applied until 
the cloth gave way. In eaeh ease the strength is about one- 
half more in the length than the width, and the examples 
given are from entirely different fabrics. 

These facts can be borne out by considering the structure 
of the knitted stitch in its elementary form. The loops in 
the direction of the length hang on each other in small por- 
tions, the lower one being firmly twined to the one above. 
As strain is applied these loops elongate and the loop por- 
tions strengthen each other. You may be said to have 
the added strength of each separate loop. In the width, 
however, you have the direction in which the rows of loops 
have been made and each course may be regarded as a 
single thread which has been formed over the needles in a 
zig-zag or curved fashion and when stretch is applied you 
have excessive elasticity, because the added strain is merely 
pulling the separate threads straight. and, when this has 
been done, you have for the most part the strength of the 
separate threads and these are not in very intimate con- 
nection with each other. If an unroved thread of knitted 
cloth be examined, it will be noticed that the length when 
straightened out is just about three times that which it oc- 
cupied in the fabric, the “take-up” as it is termed, will be 
found to be in that ratio. 
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The table shows several examples of the tests made on 
the three chief types of ribbed fabrics. The first was the 
plain one and one rib, which, as is well known, has greatly 
increased elasticity in the width. The next was the half 
eardigen or Royal rib which is the same as the one and 
one except that on one side the courses are knocked over 
double instead of single. You thus can put a greater quan- 
tity of yarn in the same space and so increase the bulk 
and weight of the fabric. In the full cardigan we have a 
one and one rib again but the doubling device is adopted on 
both sides of the cloth, so that the bulk of the fabric can be 
still further increased. In the last three examples it is 
interesting to note that as regards strength of length and 
width we have approached nearer the condition of the woven 
cloth. The strength of the width is much augmented by 
putting in double courses on one side and still further in- 
ereased by making the courses double on both sides. In 
fact it would seem that the full eardigan or double rib is in 
point of physical qualities the nearest to the woven cloth. 
It is the most stable and this no doubt accounts for its ex- 
tensive use for sweater garments and other articles for 
outer wear requiring a full bulky handle in the cloth. 

An examination of those figures will show further the 
percentage of elasticity which is present in the knitted 
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fabric. The difference between elasticity and stretch is 
familiar to most readers. The stretch being the amount 
which the article will yield in a certain direction and the 
elasticity the extent to which it wi!l resume its former 
dimensions after the stretching force has been removed. 
The figures of the table show that the elasticity is con- 
siderable because the fabric assumes its former shape quite 
readily and shows very little permanent elongation. 

In the direction of the length, the average elongation 
may be taken as one third, but in the width it is consider- 
ably more, the fabric being permanently stretched to double 
its width. The one direction however depends on the other 
and the apparent stretch in the width will be at once con- 
siderably reduced if the cloth be pulled somewhat in length. 

The natural elasticity of the material employed should be 
taken into account when making an estimate of those qual- 
ities which will hold good for all knitted fabrics. The 
tests given have for the most part been performed on 
woolen, worsted, or mixed cotton and wool yarns. The 
stretching in a wood pulp fabric would be relatively less 
than that of a woolen, and also a cotton fabric would not 
have as much stretch which would be attributed to the ma- 
terial. 





It is notorious that cotton has been the most slovenly 
handled of all of the agricultural products of the United 
States. The farmers often leave it exposed to be damaged 
by rain and infiltrated by mud. Even when offered for 
shipment it is sometimes in this condition. All too fre- 
quently it is loosely baled and inadequately marked. It 
has been said that upon receipt at foreign ports bales of 
cotton look more like rag-bags. For many years the rail- 
ways have sought to have the cotton shippers exercise 
greater care, but the railways in this country have no such 
autocratic power as those of Germany, where no shipment 
is accepted unless it is packed and marked in accordance 
with rigid specifications. Government experts have esti- 
matee that of the cotton crop of the United States there is 
between the gin and the spinner a wastage and damage 
amounting to $50,000,000 per annum. 

The Japanese several years ago ruled that they would 
not accept cotton that was not clean, securely packed and 
plainly marked. They get what they want. The possibility 
of losing the custom of a nation makes a difference. The 
trans-Atlantic lines who in recent years have been muleted 
in heavy damages because of the poor condition in which 
cotton has been delivered to foreign consignees have now 
taken action that will re-enforce the efforts of the railways. 
From September 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, on the aver- 
age one bale of cotton out of every six offered at the South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports was condemned; one bale out of 
every ten was improperly marked. Beginning July 1, 1913, 
their requirements were more rigid; higher charges will 
be exacted for cotton loosely baled. 

The railways in the cotton growing regions are there- 
fore redoubling their efforts with cotton compressors, cot- 
ton ginners, farmers and shippers. When those concerned 
in cotton growing and shipping find that shiftlessness re- 
acts upon their pocketbooks it is probable that a better 
order of things will come about. Not only the money but 


the good will of the foreign consumer is worth while, es- 
pecially in these times*when he is endeavoring to stimulate 
the growth of cotton in other countries than the United 
States. 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 
FROM COTTON. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY H. R. CARTER. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. ) 


SPINNING THE SOLUTION. 

The application of the word spinning to the production 
of artificial silk is rather misleading, for the thread is not 
twisted as produced, as in the spinning of a textile fiber. 
The word used in Germany, i. e., Fadenzieherei, means wire 
drawing, which is much more appropriate. 

In general principle, the method of spinning or produc- 
ing a thread from the viscid solution of cellulose in what- 
ever way obtained, is the same. The filtered solution, from 
which all air bubbles have been extracted by stirring under 
vacuum, is foreed through small eapillary tubes, or through 
Immediately after escaping 


holes in metal caps or plates. 
from the holes or capillary openings the filaments produced 


solidify in the air or in precipitating solutions and are 
brought together in sufficient numbers to form threads of 
the required size and are either at once or later twisted to- 
gether, and are in any case lapped upon reels or tubes for 
further treatment. 

More particularly deseribed the method of spinning vis- 
cose silk is as follows: The solution is foreed through eapil- 
lary tubes or holes in a platinum dise into a solution of am- 
monia chloride in which the viscose coagulates immediately 
without decomposition, forming gelatinous filaments which 
van be drawn out a little finer when setting. The best 
strength for the chloride of ammonia solution is 1.05 to 1.06 
sp. gr. Sixteen or eighteen of these fine semi-solid filaments 
are brought into close contact with one another while pass- 
ing through the chloride of ammonium bath and ecohere to 
form a single thread of about 135 deniers, which is then 
drawn over a pulley and given a small degree of twist by 
an ingenious spinning contrivance, which we illustrate in 
Figures 11 and 12. In this device centrifugal force is taken 
advantage of in giving the filaments a draft or draw and a 
The thread is laid in an annular mass whieh is peri- 
Chloride of am- 


twist. 
odically removed from the ean or box. 
monium, ammonium sulphate, ferrous sulphate, or alcohol 
may also be used as a coagulating bath for viseose. The ap- 
pearance of viscose filaments under the microscope shows 
that the tendency in spinning is towards the formation of 
tubes with a fine capillary hole through the center. 

The viscose filament, immediately on its first contact 
with the precipitating or setting agent, naturally sets on 
the outside. When dehydration takes place, the plastic in- 
terior accommodates itself to the rigid exterior, hence a 
hollow thread is produced, unless the same is microscopi- 
eally fine. A pull exerted upon the thread while it is in 
a semi-plastie condition will greatly lengthen it at the 
expense of its diameter. This is more readily understood 
with a hollow tube, hence the diameter may be much dimin- 
ished by increasing the pull while the supply to the squirt- 
ing nozzles is kept stationary. 5 

Figs. 13 and 14 show views of a spinning table and fit- 
tings which will serve very well for spinning any of the 


cupra-ammoniaeal solutions of cellulose. Fig. 13 shows an 
end view of a single spinning table and Fig. 14 illustrates 
the form of spinning nozzle and funnel which may be suc- 
cessfully used. The highly concentrated ammoniacal cop- 
per oxide solution of cellulose is foreed, under a pneu- 
matie pressure of, say, 5 pounds per square inch, from a 
reservoir or spinning vessel as it is called, through the solu- 
tion distribution pipes A, Fig. 13, and connections, to the 
discharge openings, probably to the number of 45, in the 
platinum cap B of the spinning head, as shown in Figs. 13 
and 14. These discharge orifices have a diameter of from 
1-2 to 1-5 of a mm. The drops of cellulose solution hang- 
ing from the orifices in the spinning head drop naturally 
by. gravity, through the coagulating liquor in the upper 
portion of the vessel and are carried downward by the cir- 
culation eurrent in the funnel proper issuing at length into 
the bath C, Fig. 13, in’ which the lower end of the funnel 
is submerged. Thence the filaments are led to a surface 
drum D, Fig. 13, revolving in a bath EF’ of dilute or sul- 
phurie acid. 

Upon these surface drums lie celluloid tubes of large 
diameter upon which the thread is cross wound by a rap- 
idly reciprocating thread guide F. The issue of the cellu- 
lose solution and the drawing out thereof is effected in an 


exceedingly uniform manner. As soon as the ratio between 


Fig. 11. A Device ror ImpartinGc Twist TO THE THREAD. 
the surface speed of the winding drum and the issue of the 
cellulose solution is suitably adjusted, no breaking of the 
filaments oceurs. The filaments may be drawn out to a 
degree of fineness quite equal to that of natural silk. Caus- 
tie soda solutions of two different strengths are used to 
coagulate the filaments. The first or weaker liquor is sup- 
plied in minute quantities through the clip rubber tube 
and drop sight feed bulb G from the weak liquor supply 
pipe H, Fig. 13. The slow acting precipitating liquid 
usually employed is a dilute caustic lye and the subsequent 
finishing liquor a cold caustic soda lye of 39 degrees Be, 
which is equal to 55 degrees Tw. 

The spinning vessel L, Figs. 13 and 14, is a glass tube 
about two inches in diameter, closed at the top and open 
below, the open end being below the surface of the liquor in 
the trough C, provided with an overflow. The closed end 
of the spinning vessel L is also connected by a U tube with 
an open auxiliary reservoir, the liquid level of which is 
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maintained constant by an overflow pipe, the height of 
which may be adjusted so that the relative levels of the 
liquids in the auxiliary reservoir and in the trough C be- 
low’ the spinning vessel may be adjusted so as to produce 
any given rate of flow of liquid from the auxiliary reser- 
voir through the spinning vessel and away, the apparatus 
thus forming a syphon. In this manner there is formed a 
rapid flow of liquid over the edge M of the inside funnel 
which flow materially assists in elongating the filaments 





A Dera, Sketcu oF A Part or Fic. 11. 

them finer, the same result being produced 
surface speed of the winding on drums D. 
out or tensioning of the filaments while pass- 


Fie. 12. 
and making 
by the high 
The drawing 
ing through the strong caustic liquor, also produces a high 
luster for the cellulose filament is thereby mercerized. 

The filaments issuing from the 45 or more discharge 
openings in the spinning caps B are drawn out side by 
side and at length until, by reason of the attraction of 
cohesion forming a thread composed of many strands 
which do not stick together but are subsequently twisted 
together producing a uniform and strong thread. 

When spinning in this way, should one of the filaments 
break, the fractured part will be carried along by the ad- 
hension of other filaments without causing any interrup- 
tion of operation in the process. The best solidifying 
liquors for cupro-ammoniacal solutions are solutions of 
salts which eliminate ammonia and are capable of forming, 
at the same time with the oxide of copper contained in the 
threads. Combinations readily soluble in acids, such for 
instance as solution of carbonate of soda, potash, phosphate, 
borates, ete. A solution containing 5 to 10 per cent of car- 
bonate of soda is suitable. 

The slow acting precipitating liquor must be carefully 
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prepared in a special tank, all sediment being allowed to 
settle before it is deeanted into another tank supplying a 
feed tank provided with a ball cock, so that a constant head 
of weak liquor may be maintained for the purpose of sup- 
plying the spinning vessels with a regular and constant 
flow of liquor. Success in spinning depends largely upon 
attention to such details as uniform strength and flow of the 
precipitating liquors and the strength of the acid baths. 

The strong coagulating liquor must be freed from bub- 
bles of air by passing it through a coke filter as it falls 
into its reservoir, the circulation being kept up by a cen- 
trifugal pump raising the liquor, whieh overflows from the 
trough C, and runs away to a common sump, over the edge 
of its reservoir, the normal level of whieh must be main- 
tained so that a regular flow of liquor over the edge of the 
funnels may be produced. The extraction of air from the 
liquor is essential since if bubbles be present, they rise 
in the spinning tube and remain fixed upon the perforated 
cap and prevent the flow of solution from the orifices. 

In order to start up the tables after a stoppage, the 
vacuum must be applied to the spinning tubes in order to 


remove air from the upper portion of the tube and allow 








FIG. (# 


FIG. 13 

Fig. 13. Aw Ep View oF A SINGLE SPINNING TABLE. 

Fig. 14. A SprinntnG Nozzue anp FUNNEL. 
the liquor to rise and fill it. 
the cap is air-tight, as it must be. 

In the Glanzstoff process, the solution of celluluse in 
cupra-ammonium is pressed through ecapilliaries into a mild 
sulphurie acid bath containing about 50 per cent of aeid. 
It is then of a gelatinous consistency and is caught by a 
glass rod in the hands of the spinner and laid upon a large 
revolving glass spool. The copper and ammonia are de- 
posited as sediment and are used again. As the threads 
are wound on the glass spools they receive a bath of cold 


Onee full, it remains full, if 


water from a syphon. 

Under Dr. Bronnert’s process of spinning cellulose dis- 
solved in ammoniacal solution of copper oxide, the solution 
comes from the spinning reservoirs through service pipes 
which branch off to distribute the solution to all the tables. 
These pipes are covered with a non-eonducting eomposi- 
tion so that the temperature of the solution may be kept 
as low as possible, i.e., at 40 to 45 degrees F, the outside 
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temperature being kept as nearly as possible to 60 degrees 
F. From the table service pipe, passing over one end of 
the spinning table to the other, are short branch pipes to 
the extremities of which rubber tubes are attached. A 
small glass cock allows the solution to pass by a second 
India rubber tube to a bent glass tube and a small glass 
distributor, sometimes called a comb on account of its re- 
In the teeth of this comb are 
.2 mm. diameter. These 


semblance to this article. 
small capillary openings of about 
capillaries are submerged in a lead trough which extends 
the whole length of the machine and which is kept two- 
thirds full of sulphurie acid. 

The filaments from each comb are brought together by a 
glass thread guide collector and then pass by a second 
thread guide and finally are wound upon hollow glass roll- 
ers. The upper thread guides are fixed upon a copper lath 
or flat bar on edge which is supported upon friction 
rollers and has a reciprocating movement in front of the 
glass winding-on rollers. Motion is given to the thread 
guide rollers from an attachment which is hung on stays 
hinged to the framework of the machine in such a way that 
the belt may be tightened while the machine is at work. 
The glass winding-on cylinders dip into a lead trough 
filled with dilute sulphurie acid. In order to support the 
glass cylinders until the time comes to doff them, they are 
mounted on spindles which have a grooved pulley fixed upon 
one end. A round rubber band passes around this pulley 
and drives the cylinder. Two conical pieces in acid proof 
brass, held on by a bayonet joint, hold the glass cylinder 
between them and permit of the glass tubes being easily 
put on and taken off when full. 


These cylinders, fitted upon their spindles as described, 
are placed in their supports and immediately begin to 
turn, driven by the rubber band communicating motion 
from a grooved pulley fixed upon a shaft which extends 


the whole length of the machine. Overflow pipes from the 
sulphurie acid troughs communicate with a common sump 
from which the acid is raised by a pump into a lead-lined 
tank placed at a sufficiently high level to keep up a con- 
tinuous circulation, the acid being renewed and added to 
keep up a supply of the requisite strength. 

The threads as they leave the capillaries float upon the 
sulphurie acid and are caught by a copper hook which the 
spinner holds in his left hand. These threads are brought 
over the two thread guides onto the glass cylinders. The 
spinner cuts off the first and thick part of the thread with 
a pair of nickel scissors which he holds in his right hand, 
and the single thread is wrapped upon the glass cylinder. 
It rarely happens that the whole of the eighteen filaments 
break at the same moment, usually only one or two break, 
whereupon the spinner catches the broken thread with his 
hook as it floats on the surface of the acid and passes it 
among the seventeen other filaments which carry it with 
them into the glass cylinder. This is the whole duty of the 
spinner. 

There are besides the spinners, some doffers who bring 
forward the glass cylinders, fix them on their spindles and 
carry away the cylinders when filled. The glass cylinders 
or bobbins are doffed while the machine is running. One 
of the doffers standing on a stool lifts the full cylinder onto 
supports provided, while another doffer standing in front 
of the trough, puts an empty cylinder in its place. A spin- 
ner can look after from ten to fifteen distributors and a 
double table has from forty to sixty distributors, accord- 
ing to its length. 
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The spinning room should have a head foreman and 
every table a sub-foreman who looks after the cleaning, 
the circulation and supply of acid, ete., as well as the 
changing of capillaries which may become stopped up. The 
head foreman is responsible for the winding-on speed, 
looks after the spinners and sees that they mind their 
work, sees that the tables are kept in good order (for the 
framework should be whitewashed twice a week so that 
the cast-iron is not corroded by the action of sulphuric 
acid splashes or fumes). He should, besides, be responsible 
for the proper ventilation of the room, and the main- 
tenance of a temperature of 60 degrees F. He keeps the 
time and looks after the change of shifts. He also super- 
intends the doffing and keeps the temperature of the sul- 
phurie acid bath uniform. It is also his duty to see that 
nothing is wasted. 

Concerning the addition of fresh sulphuric acid, this is 
usually done twice a day after having made an analysis. 
To carry out this plan, a boy is sent twice a day for a 
sample of acid from the acid trough. This sulphurie acid 
is tested by placing 5 eubic centimeters of acid measured 
into a glass to which 3 drops of orange methol are added 
to give it a light red color. A graduated pipette is then 
taken and filled with a solution of carbonate of soda of 
which the strength is known, .0935, for instance. This solu- 
tion is then allowed to drop into the glass of acid drop by 
drop while the latter is agitated and until the red color of 
the acid disappears and it turns yellow. The number of 
eubie centimeters of carbonate of soda which at this mo- 
ment have been added represents the quantity of pure acid. 

Example: 5 eubie centimeters of sulphuric acid, mixed 
with three drops of orange methol, require 31 eubie centi- 
meters of carbonate to turn them yellow. One cubic cénti- 
meter of carbonate corresponds with .0935 sulphuric acid 
(it having been so arranged in this particular case). Mul- 
tiplying .0985 by 31 we get 2.8985, a figure which must be 
again multiplied by 20 to obtain 57.979 of sulphurie acid. 
It is this analysis which shows the foreman if he should 
dilute or strengthen the solution of sulphuric acid in the 
trough, for in practice it is found that the sulphurie acid 
must be neither too dilute nor too strong. If the acid is 
too dilute, only 20 per cent, for instance, it does not coagu- 
late the thread sufficiently and the thread is soft and weak, 
and will often break at the first thread guide. If, on the 
other hand, the acid is too strong, 90 per cent, for in- 
stance, the thread will be quite burnt. It is true that the 
strength of the acid might also be found with the aid of a 
hydrometer if the trough contains only acid and water, 
but it also contains copper salts, i.e., hydrate of copper and 
ammonia. However, a smart foreman knows and can form 
a fairly correct opinion as to the strength of the acid by 
observing the broken threads that float on the surface of 
the acid or sink down into it. The more dense the acid, the 
more the broken threads will tend to float. 

If it is required to know how many litres of sulphuric 
acid must be added to the trough so as to bring its con- 
tents up to any given strength, we must proceed as fol- 
lows: Example—Suppose the analysis of the acid in 
the trough shows 56 per cent of sulphuric acid and we wish 
to get 60 per cent. If the strength of the strong acid is 
84 per cent, what quantity of acid should we in this case 
run off so that the remains of this acid at 56 per cent mixed 
with the acid at 84 per cent gives in the same volume as 
before acid of 60 per cent strength? Denoting the volume 
of acid contained in the strength of V, suppose that we 
run off one-half of this volume of acid at 56 per cent and 
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that we fill up the trough again to the same level with acid 
of 84 per cent strength. The strength of the resulting 
acid is then 56 + 84 ~ 2 — 70 per cent. We may then see 
that in order to obtain acid of 70 per cent it is necessary to 
run off half the volume or V/2 and for each degree 12V/70 
= V +2» 70. If F denotes the percentage strength of 
acid required, in this case 60, and M equals the mean be- 
tween 56 and 84 or 70, i. ¢., between the acid analyzed and 
found too weak and the strong acid which is used to 
strengthen it, then 42V &K F ~— M = n litres. 

About 530 gallons of acid are required per day of 24 
hours for a production of 800 pounds of silk. The air 
pressure applied to the solution to force it through the 
capillaries is about 30 pounds per square inch. Ether may 
also be used as a precipitating liquid. 

Much waste is caused in the spinning room when it is 
found necessary to stop the spinning for even a short 
period. For this reason it is desirable to work the men 
in shifts and to spin continuously from Monday morning 
until Saturday afternoon. When it is desired to stop spin- 
ning the capillaries are lifted out of the acid trough. This 
may be easily done, thanks to the flexibility of the rubber 
connections which unite the eapillaries to the distributors 
and the distributors to the cocks. During the stoppage, 
short pieces of rubber tube about 14 inch long are put over 
the extremities of the capillaries. These tubes fill up with 
solution before the glass cocks are shut so that the solution 
in place of coagulating in the capillary tube, coagulates on 
the surface in the rubber tube and preserves its fluidity in 
the capillary. When starting up again, the short pieces of 
rubber tube are taken off, the cocks are opened, the ecapil- 
laries dipped into the acid troughs and the solution under 
pressure comes out and floats on the surface of the acid in 
the form of a thread. Almost the same result may be at- 
tained by merely lifting the capillaries out of the acid and 
plunging them in fresh water. When perforated metal 
spinning caps are used they must be coated with vaseline 
as soon as the solution is turned off and in starting up care 
must be taken that all the orifices are unobstructed before 
the cap is fixed air tight upon the top of the spinning tube. 

It is easy to estimate the quantity of waste produced by 
stoppage. Suppose for instance that 15 minutes is lost 
in the starting up—%4 10 — 2% ounces would be lost 
for every 10 distributors, taking 1 ounce as the average 
_ produet of one distributor per hour. 

To run the spinning continuously, three shifts of 8 hours 
each are to be preferred, for with 12 hour shifts, the night 
hands are prone to take up other work or amusement during 
the day and to be unfit to do good work during the night. 
The disadvantage of an 8 hour shift is that the hands must 
have some work to do at home or else must be too highly 
paid per hour. As regards meals, only one-third of each 
set of hands must go to meals at the same time, leaving two- 
thirds to get on with the work, these latter being aided for 
the time being by the odd hands, washers, finishers, etc., 
for any of these men, if they have the mind to, can Fearn to 
spin in a short time. 

(To Be Continued. ) 


It is said that if you blindfold a man, and start him 
walking, it will not be long before he is moving in a cirele, 
eventually arriving within a few feet of where he started. 
By not being able to see his way, he proceeds aimlessly and 
fails, in the end, to get anywhere at all. The moral of this 


is to have a definite aim or purpose and bend the energies 
to achieve success. 
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TESTING OF TEXTILE FIBERS AND ARTI- 
FICIAL SILK BY MEANS OF 
RUTHENIUM RED. 


Beltzer, in a recent report to the Moniteur Scientifique 
has given results on the use of Ruthenium red as a reagent 
for the identification of various textile fibers and artificial 
silks. Ruthenium red which has the following formula: 
Ru, (OH), Cl« (NH,), + 3H,0 is soluble in water, but 
insoluble in glycerine and alcohol. It is decolorized by min- 
eral acids. The color is restored by alkalies. Dilute organic 
acids are without effect. The solution is reduced by ex- 
posure to light with the formation of a dark precipitate 
of Ruthenium Sesquioxide. Ruthenium red is a useful 
microchemical stain, its insolubility in glycerine and in 
aleohol being of importance in preserving the stained ob- 
ject. A solution of 0.01 grams in 10 ¢. ¢. of water is em- 
ployed. The object is mounted in a drop of the solution 
and the degree of staining is observed immediately, and 
again after 12 hours. Ruthenium red does not stain pure 
normal cellulose, but it stains oxycellulose, pectin, gums and 
mucilages. It does not stain the cuticles of leaves and 
stems, but it stains the cuticular membranes of certain pol- 
len grains and of cotton fibers. Lignified tissues, fresh 
or preserved in alcohol are not stained, but after treatment 
with alkalies or with sodium hypochlorite they are stained 
a bright pink. Nitrogenous matters are stained irregularly; 
the chromatin of the nucleus is stained first, later the leu- 
cites and finally the protoplasm. Raw cotton is stained a 
faint pink owing to the presence of the cuticle. Raw flax, 
ramie, hemp and jute are strongly but irregularly stained 
owing to the pectin substances. Wood celluloses and 
raw wood fibers are stained irregularly, bleached jute 
strongly,‘raw kapok fibers practically not at all. In test- 
ing chemically treated fibers all traces of acidity must be 
removed by washing with alkaline water. Wool is not 
stained while silk is stained only slightly after 12 hours 
contact. Ruthenium red may be employed for the identi- 
fication of various types of artificial silk. Denitrated col- 
lodion silk is stained a strong red, and the pseudo central 
canal becomes more rapidly perceptible. Cupra-ammonium 
silk prepared from cotton is searcely tinted, while viscose 
silk prepared from wood cellulose is colored a strong pink. 
Ruthenium red affords a ready means of differentiating 
cupra-ammonium silk from viscose silk; methylene blue 
also dyes viscose silk more strongly than cupra-ammonium. 
Viscose silk is used commercially in two types, the Stean’s 
silk, which is coagulated by the use of ammonium sulphate, 
and is nearly cylindrical—that is to say, without striations 
—and closely resembles the cupra-ammonium silk; and the 
Muller silk, coagulated by sodium bisulphate which is 
irregular in section, strongly striated and possesses a 
pseudo central canal, this peculiarity being due to the vio- 
lent coagulating action of the free mineral acid. All the 

artificial silks are susceptible to a waterproofing process of 
treatment with formaldehyde; such silks are characterized 
by their total resistance to Ruthenium red, their resistance 
to sodium hydroxide of 25 deg. C. and their powerful re- 
ducing action on permanganate. Cellulose ester silks, that 
is to say, nitrated collodion silk and cellulose acetate silk, 
are chiefly recognized by their chemical reactions, the 
former resists ruthenium red and the latter is slightly and 
irregularly stained. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 


properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH 
HUMAN NATURE. 


Eprtor Corton : 

Having read the article in the September issue of 
Corron, entitled: “Should Textile Schools Have a Human 
Nature Department?” I will try to express my views as to 
why they should. I was much impressed with the story 
of the girls going to the office and interviewing the sup- 
erintendent, and the way he handled the problem. I will 
start by telling of a few experiences I have had in the 
same line. 

It was in a mill in Massachusetts. There had been a 
number of small strikes going on through the plant. First, 
one department had a few hands that worked on certain 
work go to the overseer and ask for more money. Then 
the overseer went to the office and tried to get the superin- 
tendent to tell him the best way to settle the difficulty; but 
the superintendent left it to the overseer, and he, thinking 
that a little more money would hold the help and make them 
satisfied, allowed it. 

It was not long before the help that got the increase 
told it around to help in other departments, which caused 
dissatisfaction all through the mill, and the outcome was 
that the mill had a strike on hand which lasted for several 
weeks. If the superintendent had taken the “bull by the 
horns” in the first place, had said that the mill would not 
do anything in the line of increasing the wages just then, 
and had told the overseer to do what he could to hold the 
help; but at the same time, if there was anyone unreason- 
able or wanted to quit, to let them go and get along the 
best he could, that he, the superintendent, would back him 
up in whatever move he made, or if the overseer thought 
it would do any good, he would be glad to talk to a com- 
mittee composed of two to five hands, and to explain why 
they could not raise any wages at that time, this trouble 
might have been checked at once. 

When the mill finally did start up, we had our hands 
full to get the departments going again. The department 
of which I had charge was about all running when one noon 
one of the hands came in and stood about twenty feet from 
the door. The second hand of the room erme up to her 
and asked her if she came in to go to work, and she said 
she had. The second hand took her to some frames that 
were stopped, and told her to start them up one at a time 
and get them in order before starting the whole of them 
so as to make it easier for her, and not make unnecessary 
waste and bad work. She started up one machine and then 
started to talk to some help around her. The second hand 
went to the girl and asked her why she did not start up the 
rest of the machines, and she replied that she wanted the 
same machines she had before the strike, and if she did 
not get them she would go out and take all the help with 
her she eould. 

The seeond hand came to me and wanted to know what 
he would do. I told him to send her into the office to me. 
He went out, and she refused to come in to see me, so I 


went out into the room and beckoned to her to come over 
where I was. She took her time coming, and talked to the 
help who stood around her; then she threw her head back 
and came to where I was standing. I asked her to kindly 
come into the office and tell me what she would like. She 
made no move to come with me, but started to tell me she 
had talked to six or eight hands, and that if I did not put 
off the girl that was running her work and give it back 
to her, she, would go out and take all the help she could 
with her. I tried to reason with her, and te!] her that I 
would see what I could do with the other girl in a day or 
so, and she could either run the work I had for her or to 
go out again and wait until I could find out if the other 
girl was willing to change. This did not satisfy her, and 
she started to beckon to the help to come out. I did not 
stop to see what affect this had on the rest of the help, 
but just reached down and picked her up just below the 
knees and carried her out into the tower, where I talked to 
her for about a half-hour, with one foot on the door to 
prevent her from going into the room again. She threatened 
to have me arrested and told me what all her relatives would 
do to me. I went to a lawyer, and he told me that I had 
a right to pick her up and take her out of the room, as long 
as I did not use any violence or hit her. I sent for the 
girl’s mother, and explained to her just what had happened 
and she told me that I did just right and that she would 
bring her in to work next day, and she did. When the girl 
came in, I put her to work on the very same frames that 
she refused to run the day before. We never had any 
trouble with her after that, and she was as good a hand as 
we had. I would not say that this would be the right thing 
to do in all eases, but it worked out all right that time, and 
there was no more trouble in that department. 

At another time the writer had just taken the position 
of general superintendent of a large plant, and it was on 
the second day after my arrival, when I was going through 
one of the departments. I saw some twenty-five or thirty 
girls in a group, some with and some without their hats and 
jackets. As I continued through the room and eame closer 
to them, one of them addressed me and wanted to know if 
I was the new superintendent. In informed them that I was, 
but added that I did not expect them to show me such 
honors as to come in a body to weleome me to my new posi- 
tion. It did not take long for them to explain to me that 
they had no intention of showing me any honors (or respect 
either) unless I would help them in some way to gain their 
end. It seemed that the second hand and overseer did not 
“hitch,” and the overseer had removed the girl that gave out 
the cheeks for the work they had to do. At night the checks 
showed more work done than the room could take off if 
it had run every minute all through the day. For that rea- 
son the overseer removed the girl, and put another in her 
place. This caused the second hand to quit, and the girls, 
in sympathy, were going out with him. 

About this time, I was in the center of the gathering, 
and they were all trying to talk at once. At that time I 
was a constant gum chewer, and I had just bought six pack- 
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While standing there I put my hand in 
my pocket and felt the gum. Pulling the entire amount out, 
I started to pass it out to the girls. After I had given out 
a few sticks, I told them I could understand them better if 
some of them would chew the gum instead of chewing the 
rag, so I could hear the others. They took it all good- 
naturedly, and let two of the older hands talk to me. I 
asked them all to go back to their work until I could find 
out where the trouble was. They wanted to know if I would 
let the second hand come back to work. I told them that 
as he had left his work, it was up to him, not me, to hold 
his position. I asked him to step out into the tower and 
‘talk with me, and assured the girls that I would give them 
all fair play. When I talked to the second hand, I found 
that he was sorry for what he had done, and he said he 
would do the best he could if I would let him go back to 
work. I gave him a good talking to and he went back to 
work again and so did all the other help. The next week I 
found him a position that paid a little more money, and by 
getting him into another room, I broke up the clique 
and had no further trouble. 

At another time, one of my overseers sent word to me 
that the girls had all quit work in his room. There was 
thirty-six dollars a week that we had been paying to helpers 
that was a loss to the mill, and no help to the regular 
hands; so we decided to give the regular help more pay, 
and do away with the spare hands, or supposed helpers. 
The gir's that were on regular work started off all right, 
but when the spare hands or helpers were put on regular 
work they talked up a strike and refused to do the work 
that the other girls were doing, although they could make 
more wages than they did on the spare hand work. This 
stopped the entire department. After the overseer had 


ages that noon. 
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talked to them about an hour, he sent word for me to come 
When I came into 
She was doing the 
talking for the rest of the girls, and only a few could hear 


up and see what I eould do with them. 
the room I saw who the leader was. 


what the overseer and she were talking about. Seeing at 
a glance where our trouble was, I went over to the desk 
and wrote a note to the office, asking them to send me up 
a pencil and a pad of paper. I took this note over to the 
girl that was doing all the talking, and asked her if she 
would take that note to the office for me, and wait for an 
answer. She started right off on her errand, and after she 
had gone I asked what the trouble was, and the overseer 
told me. I explained that the move that had been made 
would stand, even if they did not see fit to do the work. 
Over half of the help thought as I did, that it would be 
better for them the way I had laid it out than it was before. 
I asked them to try it for two weeks, and at the end of 
that time to let me know if they did not receive more money 
than they had heretofore. They never came to me, and I 
knew that they received more wages than they did before, 
and the cost of that department dropped down 18 per cent 
while everybody seemed to be satisfied. They were all kept 
at work, and had no time to get their heads together. 

It takes years of experience to learn what to do and 
when to act. The writer could recall a great many instances 
similar to the above, to show where he has been able, be- 
eause of extended experience in handling help, to know how 
to take the different labor troubles as they come. It took 
a number of years to get the experience I now have, but if 
I had been able to get a textile school course and had an 
instruetor to give me an outline on the proper way to handle 
help, no doubt I would have been better fitted for an over- 
seer or superintendent’s position long before I was. I think 
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that any young man fitting himself for a position as sup- 
erintendent or agent should know human nature as well as 
the machinery and goods he is studying for. A man with- 
out a knowledge of human nature can never make the suc- 
cess that a man ean who makes a study of that end. The 
man who can get the most labor out of an operative with 
the least exertion is the man who will produce the largest 
product at the lowest cost. 

The readers of this article ean look through the different 
departments, and see what they have to make overseers 
and superintendents from. The men that started in the mill 
with the ambition to become an overseer, have seen so many 
young men come into the mills from a textile school and 
fill responsible positions and work contrary to the laws of 
experience and practicability, that many of the young men 
feel as if they do not wish to use up the time and energy 
necessary to learn the business from the bottom, and re- 
ceive small pay for their work, as when they get the ex- 
perience for which they have worked hard, they may be 
put under men that are not practical or do not know the 
first rudiments of human nature. 

The way some industries are run makes me think of a 
story of a father and son who went into a resturant for 
When the coffee was served the little boy dropped 
two lumps of sugar into his cup. His father noticed this, 
and asked him why he did not put in more. The boy said: 
“You do not allow me to use over two lumps for one cup 
of coffee at home.” His father said, “Well, you are in a 
restaurant now.” That is the way it is in some industries 
today. The same saving should be used for the stock- 
holder which is expected by the operative. If their pay 
should vary five cents per week on regular day pay, they 
would soon let you know about it; but if the mill is not 
handled properly, and the buying and selling is not well 
looked after, the stock owner will not receive any divi- 
dends. The majority of the help never know this until the 
directors are foreed to cut wages so the mill will not lose 


a lunch. 


money. 

The writer thinks that an instructor for a “Department 
of Human Nature” should be a man of large experience; a 
man who has worked in a large number of different plants 
in several states; a man who will come out plain and flat- 
footed with the students, and tell them how little they 
really know of the business they have studied when taken 
from a practical standpoint; and a man who will impress 
on them the opportunities for a young man of today who 
takes up a textile course, and makes one of his main points 


human nature, and learns to be a diplomat. 
G. F. P. (Maryland). 


KEEPING THE FLATS CLEAN. 


Eprror Corron: 
I see in the October issue of Corron that W. B. W. re- 


jects my method for keeping the flats clean, although it is 
a method used by the writer for over twenty years. 

He says “to reverse the brush is the worst thing that 
ean be done.” Continuing he says, “to be sure it will 
elean the flats out, but it ruins the brush by splitting the 
bristles, so that it weakens them so much that they will 
never be able to keep the flats clean when running in the 
proper direction.” 

“W. B. W.” seems to forget that what we state in this 
department ean easily be tried by the readers, and evidently 
he has not tried my method for cleaning flats. The South- 
ern mills were the first to use the new round wire stripping 


brush, just as the Southern mills were first to use the 
“duplex carding system.” 

The ‘d‘uplex carding system,” in my judgment, is the 
best thing ever attached to a card. It prevents flaking, and 
that is a great deal. 

“W. B. W.” is wrong when he states that, reversing the 
flat cleaning brush is a bad thing. I hope that some of the 
readers will reverse their brushes and let us know whether 
ii will split the bristles or not. The bristles splitting is a 
new one to me, although, as stated, I reversed my flat clean- 
ing brushes for over twenty years, and never had one re- 
20vered. 

“W. B. W.” is also wrong when he states that reversing 
tue flat cleaning brush will surely clean the flats. When 
you reverse the flat cleaning brush, you help to loosen the 
matter charged in the flats, but if no other device is used, 
similar to that deseribed by the writer, reversing the brush 
gives no benefit. When the flats are charged, singing the 
bristle ends will not remove the charged matter, and this 
also can be tried by the readers. “W. B. W.” is right in 
only one statement, and that is when he explains what use 
he has for burnishing brushes. 

Let “W. B. W.” wind the fillet as described in my letter 
in the August issue. Let him reverse the flat stripping 
brush while the roll for cleaning the flats is in operation. 
Then obtain my address from the editor of Corron, and if 
he finds the bristles are split, I will pay to have the brush 
recovered. Also, to prove I am right, I will direct “W. B. 
W.” to a brush manufacturer in his own state that will 
guarantee brushes covered with white bristle to last twenty 
years. 

It should be understood that the flat cleaning brush 
should be reversed only when the roll described to clean the 
flats is in operation. 

“W. B. W.” has evidently had little experience with 
different kinds of bristles. A large quantity of inferior 
quality have recently been received from China. The best 
quality of bristle comes from Russia, and will not split. 
In fact, in all my mill experience, I never heard of such a 
thing. 

I would like to hear from other readers upon this point. 

Wash (New York). 


WHAT MAKES INDIVIDUAL BOBBINS RUN 
OVER? 


Eprror Corton : 
In the October issue of Corron I see that “Wash” 


asks, “What makes individual bobbins run over?” 

I suppose that he means what he says, and that they 
don’t run over and under, but just run over at the top of 
the bobbin when the rail is at the lowest point for that lap. 

My guess would be that some of his spindles were worn 
out of round, and when the rail was at the lowest point of 
traverse the centrifugal force raised the flyer a trifle, or the 
flyer itself may be out of balance, which would cause the 
same trouble. But I don’t know that I ever saw a single 
bobbin on a speeder that ran both over and under, while the 
rest ran alright. 

“Wash” also states the cause of a speeder running over 
or under is sometimes because the rocker or the latches 
become worn round, and therefore the speeders change 
before they ought to. I don’t thing that he thought before 
he made that statement, and if he will stop and think now 
he will see that if the builder changed before it ought, the 
ends would not run over, but would make a short lift on 
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HE Barrett Specification prescribes the exact procedure for using Special Note 
pitch, tarred felt and gravel (or slag) so as to make the most We advise incorporat- 
economical and satisfactory roof known, and defines with precision ing in plans the full 
the proper quantity and quality of materials to be used. wording of The Barrett 
; ’ : Specification, in order 
The procedure demanded is the one which gives the least chance to sveld any misinder- 

for careless workmanship. standing. 

The Barrett Specification is practical and is used regularly by the If any abbreviated form 
best architeets, engineers, roofers and builders. on desired, however, the 
following is suggested. 
It is recognized by them as standard. ROOFING—Shall 
be a Barrett Spee- 


A Barrett Specification Koof will usually last at least ‘ = ification Roof laid 
twenty years and rarely requires any care or attention during as directed in 
that period. The maintenance cost, therefore, is nothing. No printed specifica- 

tion, revised Au- 


other form of roofing is so economical. gust 15th, 1911, 
A copy of the Barrett Specification in full sent free on request. : using the materi- 
, als specified and 


Every owner, builder and engineer should have it. subject to the in- 


spection require- 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.,—Montrea] Toronto woes 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney,N. 8. 


Barrett 
Specification 
Roofs on plant of the 
Automatic Sprinkler Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


BS Walker & Weeks, Architects : 
eee ee John R. Squire, Roofer ) 
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that particular lap, and then on the next lap if it changed 
when it ought the ends would run over the lap before, but 
would not run over the lap previous to that one. As for 
filing the latches to stop a speeder from running over or 
under, you might as well file the weather-vane on top of 
the tower. I have seen men take out the rocker and latches 
and file them square and put them back, and have the 
speeder run over just the same, and I have seen men take 
the rocker and latches out and put them back and have the 
speeder run alright; but it was not on account of the filing, 
but was because they took the back lash out of the rod or 
set the change weights the way they should be set. 

Just think a moment; if the latches were round, and if 
the rocker was round, when the rail got high enough for the 
serew to lift the latch it would change at a certain point and 
no other, and would always do so. The only reason that 
the latches are square with the builder, (as far as I ean see) 
is that they (the latches) act as a bumper for the rocker to 
fetch up on when it changes, and spaces the slide of the 
twin gears better when they are square than when they are 
round. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think you will see some hammers out, 
because I have had them out before on the same subject, 
as it seems to be a favorite subject to start something going 
on, but as I understand, these columns are open to the read- 
ers for the benefit of all and a good-natured controversy 
is one of the greatest things to be had for the benefit of 


W. B. W. (Mass. ) 


everybody. 


SPINNING ON THE RING FRAME. 


Epitor Corton : 

The ring frame is more extensively used because it is a 
greater producer than any other kind of frame on which 
It costs less to operate. It occupies 


spinning is done. 
It ean be and is operated by women and 


less floor space. 
children. 

It should be an ambition of each overseer to produce as 
good yarn as possible; as much yarn as possible; and at 
These three things should be and 
But in 


as low cost as possible. 
are always first in every good overseer’s mind. 
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order to do this he must have the cooperation of the carder. 
He must have a staple of cotton suitable for the counts 
and quality of yarn that is desired. The cotton must be 
well mixed in the opening room. The air currents and other 
things that cause split laps must be regulated. Evener 
motions e!ean, well oiled and working properly. Finished 
laps weighed by a trusty man and all light or heavy laps 
put back to be rerun. 

This will save quite a lot of variation in the numbers 
and many ends from breaking in the spinning room and 
weaving room. The cards should have special attention, 
should be ground regular and the teeth kept sharp. Strip- 
ping and cleaning should be done at regular intervals. Stop 
motions on the drawing frames working properly, so when 
a can of sliver runs out the frame will stop, thus saving a 
streak of light work at the next process and on throughout 
the rest of the processes to and including the loom. 

Not too much draft between the delivery roll and eal- 
lender roll, just enough to keep the sliver from bagging; 
and a little bagging is better than too much draft. Slub- 
bers, intermediate and fine frames should be kept clean. 
The fly wiped off instead of being fanned off while the 
frame is running. Tops picked regularly. Rolls well oiled. 
The proper lay gear on, so the roving as it is being wound 
around the bobbins will not pile or coil over the top of 
each other, as this hag a tendency to stretch the roving and 
make a weak place. 

To my thinking, there is much roving stretched and weak 
yarn made by allowing the speeder tender to monkey with 
and try to regulate the tension. This should be done by a 
man that has some interest in the quality of the roving 
produced and not by piece hands who are trying to make 
all they can Singlings,. doublings and hard ends, cause 
quite a lot of ends to break in the spinning room. Singlings 
only break one end. Doublings sometimes breaks two or 
three. But is is very often the case to see a hard end 
come through, kink up, stop the seavenger roll and cause a 
stand (8 ends) or more to come down and make a lot of 
gouts in those that are near and do not break. Speeder 
tenders should either be docked or discharged for a eontinua- 
tion of this trouble. If these evils and others that I did 
not mention are looked after and reduced to a minimum, 
a good quality of yarn ean be and should be produced by 


What kind of articles would you like to see in COTTON? 


Which departments interest you most? 


CUT OUT, FILL IN AND RETURN THIS BLANK. 


N otice. 


in the next issue. 


Because o fthe time necessary to collect data, or locate some person peculiarly fitted 
to write on a subject, applicants must not expect to see subjects suggested appear 
They will, however, appear in due time. 
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Some of these imitations look like RU- BER-OlD but that is merely on the surface. The 
roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.:ce only. 

As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 
Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless the RU-BER- “OlD Man is shown on'the outside 
wrapper, the roofing i is not the genuine we BER -OID 





RED--BROWN--GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 


The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


100 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DENVER. 
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the spinner. But without this it is impossible to produce 


quality or quantity. 

We are now ready to diseuss the actual spinning of the 
yarn on the ring frame. In this work the draft is of much 
importance. Too short a draft means a light H. R. with a 
higher cost and unnecessary machines for the card room. 
On the other hand a long excessive draft weakens the 
yarn, cuts the production from spinning to weaving, caus- 
ing trouble at each process and results in an inferior grade 
of goods. 

On warp yarn, medium counts, double roving, 14% 
inch staple cotton, 10 inches is the best draft. It should 
never be longer than 11 inches if quality is desired. Fill- 
ing yarn ean be drawn more than 12 inches. Of course 
there are mills drawing more than this and some of the men 
in charge will tell you it is all right, but if you were to 
slip up on them some hot day in August, you would find 
it different. The writer has run a 14 ineh draft on 30’s 
with 1 inch staple cotton; and 15 inches on filling 40’s; but 
always against my wish and advice. 

If the carding can’t keep up, it is always cheaper to 
put in a pair of speeders. However, on long staple cotton 
the draft can be lengthened more than on ordinary 1 inch 
staple. The numbers should be kept at the drawing. That 
is, the most of the changing should be done there, but the 
roving and yarn should be sized every day and a memoran- 
dum made in triplicate. One of these should be sent to 
the carder and one kept by the spinner. By doing this the 
superintendent and carder can see when the numbers are 
getting off. There is one thing certain, when you find the 
numbers varying five or six numbers on one side and a con- 
tinuous changing of draft gears in the spinning room, there 
is something materially wrong in the eard room. This con- 
dition never exists in a well regulated, well managed mill 
where the superintendent is onto and looks after his job. 

The twist is also of great importance, because it not 
only governs the speed of the front roll and hence the 
production of the frame, but it also governs the strength 
of the yarn to a certain extent. Too much, or not enough 
twist will cause the yarn to be weak and break below 
standard. 

Too much twist causes it to be wiry, dead, brittle and 
kinky in finish, and when it is slashed the size will not 
be absorbed properly, but will cake on the outside of the 
yarn, and when it goes to the loom it will shed off, bringing 
with it some of the short fiber, thus weakening the yarn still 
more. 

If too little twist is inserted it causes the yarn to have a 
It looks weak and is weak, and is 
continually breaking at each process. The nearer standard 
twist one ean run, the stronger the yarn will be. Of course 
short staple cotton must be twisted more than long staple. 
Also, no two mixings of cotton will run just exactly alike, 
sometimes one will run with a tooth less twist while another 
one will require a tooth more. 

WEAK YARN. 

Of all other processes mentioned, the spinning frame 
has more and various little points to be watched to avoid, 
or to reduce to a minimum, the making of weak yarn. I 
will try to name a few of the more essential things. The 
frames should be lined and leveled and all cleaning should 
be done at regular intervals. That is, the situation and local 
conditions under which you are laboring must be considered 
and with this in view a set of rules governing the cleaning 


soft, oozy appearance. 


must be worked out and put in operation. (One very sel- 
dom finds two mills whose'local conditions are alike.) 

The roving trumpets should be set so the ends will not 
run out at the sides. The roving traverse set properly and 
not dwelling at either change. Rollers well oiled and all 
bad ones removed. Those that have ends worn or centers 
worn, thick or thin places in their covers, or their covers 
loose, also removed. Levers leveled and none allowed to 
rest on the back boards. The stirrups set in the center of 
the middle and front roll. The cap bars all set the same 
and none allowed to be in a zig-zag condition. Guide wires 
set to deliver over the center of the spindle. The ring 
holders flat on the rail and the spindles plumbed so as 
to be in the center of the ring from bottom to top. All 
worn rings removed, but do not put new rings on with old 
ones, because the traveler that runs on the old ring will be 
too heavy for the new ring and will keep the end broken 
down about half of the time. Always order enough new 
rings for one side at a time and put them all on and use 
the old ones to splice in where the worn out ones are re- 
moved. Travelers should be changed at regular intervals. 
A good way is to change a certain number of frames each 
week. Colored yarn and bleached yarn travelers should be 
changed more often than those for grey yarns. Owing to 
the fact that the dye and other chemicals hag a tendency to 
wear them out faster. I prefer a narrow traveler with a 
large circle for filling, and a wide one for warp; and always 


a round pointed traveler for fast speeds. 
Student (Alabama). 


A LECTURER WORTH WHILE. 


Announcement has just been made that Edward F. 
Bigelow, A. M., Ph.D., the noted teacher, editor, author, 
and naturalist, of Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn., is widening 
his field for the delivery of illustrated lectures for general 
audiences and various associations. 

A few of Dr. Bigelow’s illustrated lectures, illustrated 
by stereoptican, are as follows: Journeys About Home, 
Roadside, Field and Forest; Travels in a Swamp, illustrat- 
ing the lowlands, meadows and swamps and nearby ravines, 
brooks and ponds, ete.; The Haunts of Nature; Agriculture 
and Horticulture, which make the culture of hills and gar- 
dens as fascinating as fishing; In the Microscopical World, 
in which Dr. Bigelow shows nature’s little things; also 
lectures illustrated by stereoptican on seaside, astronomy, 
California, Luther Burbank and his work, and many others. 

One of Dr. Bigelow’s newer lectures is entitled, “Green 
Apples,” which is described as being for people who see and 
think. It touches upon the relation of the child and the 
adult to nature and tells of adolescence and maturity. This 
unripened lecture on unripened fruit is true to present con- 
ditions of life. There is now as never before gropings to 
the solutions of problems in heridity, eugenies, the relation 
of the sexes and the proper regard of life. Those who 
heard Dr. Bigelow deliver his lecture on “Nature’s Little 
Things,” at the University of Georgia in the summer of 
1907, will easily recall the fact that they saw and heard 
many things about that common flower, the cotton blossom, 
and its parent plant, which they not only did not know, 
but little realized. This is a splendid opportunity for the 
various mill associations to have a delightful and instruet- 
ive evening if they can succeed in inducing Dr. Bigelow 
to come this far from his native state to deliver his leec- 
tures. 
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GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) 


Insist on Having 


“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. 
Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 
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For twenty-five years 
there has not been a 
press built the equal in 
efficiency, economy or 
durability of the 


LOGEMANN BALING PRESS 
With over fifty styles 
to select from, and 
with our guarantee of 
the most modern, 
powerful and _ rapid 
press, with best work- 
manship and material 
throughout, the best 


BUY ‘is undoubtedly the Logemann 


Over 50 Styles—Hand—Belt—Electric—Hydraulic. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 






CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 
FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee 


Bleachers and Dyers 


Cotton Yarns in Ball-warps and 
Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. 
Dyed Novelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed 
Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 
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saved this Building, 


On Sunday, Avgust 20th, Huntingdon, Pa., saw the fire 
that you see photographed above. The house roofed with 
Cortright Metal Shingles was sandwiched be: ween two 
wood-shingled houses. Flames blew from one wood-shingled 
roof right over the Cortright roof, setting fire to the wood- 
shingled roof on the other side. Theroof covered with 


Cortright Metal Shingles 


**The Permanent Roofing’’ 


escaped unharmed, as shown in the photograph. 

Cortright Metal Shingles make an ideal roofing for op- 
eratives’ cottages, and, owing to the four designs in which 
they are made, are just as adaptable to owners’ residences. 

Cortright Metal Shingles are storm-proof and practically 
wear-proof. Have you written yet for our free book, 
*‘Coneerning That Roof.” 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago 




























































The “1912” Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machine 


This machine will cut down operating 
expenses. It doesin one operation the 
work which is now being done in two. It 
cuts the cloth, folds the edges and rolls 
them up in one operation, and at all times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth 
than is possible with the old method of 
cutting. At the same time it measures 
the bolt of cloth to show the manufact- 
urer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With 
the high price of cotton to-day every knit 
goods manufacturer ought to look into 
this to see if he is getting the maximum 
efficiency at the least expense. You will 
find when you come to figure it up in the 
course of a year that the labor it saves is 
a big item. 































Also have other labor-saving devices, 
- and upon application you can get prices 
and full information on same. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 50 John St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SOMETHING 


TRYING NEW ror 


Alumina 
WASHING 


THOROUGH AND HARMLESS 
GET FREE PARTICULARS 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. 


Patentees and Sole Mf’rs. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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SOME QUESTIONS FOR CARDERS. 


Eprror Coron : 

The letters in the practical discussion department of 
Corron are becoming more and more interesting with each 
issue and with many of us it is the first department to which 
we turn after taking the paper from the wrapper. 
being a regular reader for some years, I wish to submit 
some questions on card room processes on which I should 
be glad to have a number of opinions from your card room 
readers and contributors, both North and South. 

(1) What effect does stripping have on the yarn? 

(2) How does dry or damp air act on a card? 

(3) What is the average loss in strippings, flyings, 
motes and sand on a eard? 

(4) Which makes the strongest yarn, quick or slow 
carding? 

(5) What 
ference does the draft make? 

(6) Which makes the cleanest sliver, quick or slow 


is the best draft on a eard and what dif- 


earding? 
—_ 


After 
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(7) Which would be the best to install, taking every- 
thing into consideration in the manufacture of 20’s warp 
yarn, a 40 inch or a 45 inch card? 


Young Student. (Georgia.) 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR SPINNERS. 


Epitor Corton : 

I would like to ask through the columns of your practi- 
eal diseussion department the following questions and re- 
quest that the readers and the contributors to this depart- 
ment enter actively into the diseussions. 

(1) How many mills are drawing from 12 to 16 inches 
on their ring frames? 

(2) Why is it necessary to draw so much? 
state all the reasons. 

(3) What numbers are being produced in these mills? 
What staple of cotton do they use? Does yarn manu- 
factured in this manner break up to standard? Does the 
work run good? 

(4) Is it practical to draw cotton this much? 

Jeb (Alabama). 


Please 


NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE CONTRACT. 

The enormous New York Central Terminal in New York 
City is mostly underground. It accommodates 300,000 peo- 
ple at one time without crowding, and allows 170,000 per 
hour to flow out on 100 trains. It eneloses 33.6 miles of 
track and contains 133,500 tons of steel work. 

What keeps it dry? What is the modern waterproofing 
system without which this great underground honeyeomb 
could not have been built? 

Where this terminal is now located was formerly a 33- 
year-old tunnel which had to be partly removed to make 
way for the new. The excavators in due time uneovered 
the tunnel walls and exposed the waterproofing of coal tar 
piteh and tarred felt, which had been put there in 1870. 
The engineers studied this 33-year-old waterproofing and 
found it was in perfect condition. The pitch, after its 
long burial in the soil, was found absolutely unaltered 
chemically or physically, and as fit for waterproofing pur- 
poses as the day it was first used. 

So perhaps it was a foregone conelusion that this tre- 
mendous exeavation would be waterproofed with these ma- 
terials. Piteh and felt accordingly were laid on the sub- 
ways and on the viaduets in suecessive layers, the number 
of the plies being varied according to the water pressure. 
As completed, the pitch-and-fe!t seal covers a vast irregu- 
lar area extending under elevated tracks, subways, pipe 
gutterings, ete., in a continuous sheet. 

To make this great waterproofing seal the builders 
bought from the Barrerr MANuFAcTURING CoMPANY over 
five million pounds of coal tar pitch and tarred felt. The 
significant faet about all this is that if any better water- 
proofing could have been found, it would have been used. 

It is also signifieant that a very large part of these pur- 
chases were Barrett specification piteh and Barrett specifi- 
eation tarred felt. 

The same Barrett quality of piteh and felt are also used 
to construct Barrett specification roofs. The architectural 
design of the station itself called for steep ornamental 


roofs of copper and glass, but for the great office buildings, 
hotels and exposition buildings which are projected for the 
spaces above the track yards, flat roofs are indicated and it 
is expected that these will be Barrett specification roofs, 
in aceordanee with the almost universal practice on such 
edifices in New York City. 


Turner, Tucker & Company, INc., the well-known in- 
vestment bankers, 24 Milk street, Boston, operate a special 
investigating department in the interest of their clients, and 
are always ready to make full reports on the condition of 
any of the concerns whose securities are handled by them. 
This is not only of great value to the prospective investor, 
but allows the present stockholder to keep in touch with 
investments already made. 


The Auus-CHAaLMeRS Mre. Co., announees the removal 
of the sales and engineering offices of their mining maechin- 
ery department from Chicago, IIl., to the Milwaukee works 
at West Allis, on or before October 6, 1913. The Chicago 
shops will also be removed to Milwaukee in the near future. 
The advantages to be gained by concentrating all depart- 
ments, both commercial and manufacturing, at one plant are 
the reasons for this move. 





The D. D. Fevron Brusu Co., of Atlanta, the well- 
known mannfacturers of mill brushes, have secured George 
B. Snow as traveling representative. He will visit the mills 
of the South with the well-known line of brushes put out 
by this company. 


What about that steel heddle proposition described 
some time ago? Did you send a post card? If not, just 
send one now to the Steen Heppte Mra. Co., 2110 Alle- 
gheny avenue, Philadelphia, and ask for samples. 


Bertin Awmrmve Works, 215 Water street, New York, 
are sending to the trade color cards describing their Guinea 
fast red B.L. and Zambesi red B, 4 B, 6 B and 8 B. 
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GROSSER COMPANY REPORT IMPROVED 
CONDITIONS. 


Max Nydegger, of THe Grosser Kwyirtinc MACHINE 
Company, Wool Exchange, 260 West Broadway, New York, 
announces a considerable improvement in the congested con- 
dition of the factory abroad, which for some time past has 
made it impossible to deliver orders with his accustomed 
dispateh to his numerous customers in this country. Back 
orders which, because of reasons altogether beyond Mr. 
Nydegger’s control, have been delayed for some months 
past, have been almost cleaned up, and at the same time he 
has endeavored to arrange the situation so that American 
customers, especially for the busy fall season just ahead, 
will be served with all required dispatch. Not only have the 
numerous orders at the factory in Germany served recently 
to delay deliveries, but the strike at the docks in Bremen 
was also an important factor in causing inconveniences of 
this kind. Because of the proposed tariff changes Mr. 
Nydegger is of the impression that American customers will 
have to be even more ready than they have been to equip 
their factories with the very latest and most efficient types 
of machinery in order to maintain their present control of 
the domestic market, and he has arranged to have such 
machinery on hand for quick delivery as wanted. 


AmeErIcAN Cotton Crop Movements, is the title of a 
small booklet recently issued with the compliments of Hub- 
bard Bros. & Co., cotton merchants, of New York. The 
tables are based on reports of the New. York Financial 
Chronicle, the New York Cotton Exchange, and the United 
States Agricultural Bureau. It contains the usual interest- 
ing array of tabulated figures and is extremely handy for 
purposes of comparison for persons interested in buying 
cotton. 


CLARK’s Directory or SourHEerRN Corron Miius, Au- 
gust, 1913, edition. 156 pages. Price, $1.00. Published by 
the Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

This is an extremely handy little pocket directory of the 
Southern Cotton Mills, giving the name of the mills, the 
nearest railway connection, the amount of the capital stock, 
the number of spindles, the number of looms, the general 
classes of cloth manufactured, and the principal officials. 


In the manufacture of sizing and finishing oils and com- 
pounds, THe Arasot Mra. Co., 100 William street, New 
York City, have reached a high degree of perfection. Their 
practical experience, scientific management and up-to-date 
methods give them unsurpassed facilities to meet individuaul 
and specific wants. Their goods have the reputation that 
they do all that is claimed for them and no progressive tex- 
tile manufacturer should fail to try them. 


One of the most promising fabries in the textile specialty 
field at the present time is the species known as “ratines.” 
The production of these cloths call for novelty yarns which 
are made to appear “bunchy” by’ special processes. The 
Draper Company, of Hopedale, Mass., are getting out a 
handsomely illustrated, copyrighted, colored art cireular of 
these novelty yarns as manufactured on their twisters. This 
circular is well worth the investigation of every cotton manu- 
facturer who is now making or intends in the future to 
take up the manufacture of ratine fabric. A post ecard will 
bring it to you. 


NoveMser, 1913. 


THE RECORD BROKEN. 


Train No. 42, engine No. 1711, of the Central of Geor- 
gia railway, arriving in Savannah on Monday, September 
22, handled a total of 58 ears of cotton, containing 4,365 
bales. One of the ears contained 150 bales of compressed 
cotton, another 129 bales, another 114 bales, and another 
111 bales. The average number of bales per car was 75.3. 


This was perhaps the longest cotton train ever handled 


into Savannah. First, No. 36, October 4, had 47 ears, 
handling a total of 3,474 bales, which in itself was “some 
train.” 


Tue Bayer Co., Inc., 117 Hudson street, New York 
City, are sending to the trade the following color cards: 
Chrome Turquoise Blue B; Alizarine Uranole 2 B; Algole 
Red 2 G Paste; Benzoform Brown V L; Katigen Direct 
Blue B F; Katigen Cutch B F; and Katigen Dark Brown 
B. These color cards also give the properties of the dye- 
stuffs and directions for dyeing. They will be forwarded 
to interested parties on request. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 
the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


NEW BEDFORD. It is stated locally that a new cotton mill 
in the north end of the city is assured and another at the south 
end is a strong probability. In view of the present financial 
stringency, the interests behind these projects are being with- 
held. It is stated, however, that definite arrangements have 
been made for financing the north end project. The plant a* the 
south end will probably follow a little later. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BRIDGETON. The cotton mills of Williamsburg were sold 
at auction and bought in by W. A. Bozarth, presumably for «he 
Peninsular Bank. It is believed that this mill will either be 
leased or sold to parties who have the capital with which <o 
run it. 

PATPRSON. The Helvitia Knitting Co., was recently incor- 
porated and will locate its plant at Market and Church streets. 
John Sheerer will be in charge. 

SUFFOLK. It is reported that A. A. Turner is arranging to 
establish another knitting mill in this city. 

NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. Plans are being prepared for the erection of an 
eight-story factory building and a sixteen-story warehouse, 114 
x 97 feet, in the Williamsburg Sec*ion of the Burrough of Brook- 
lyn, for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. Bth of these buildings 
are of concrete and brick construction, and are to be erected on 
property recently purchased at a cost of approximately $300,000. 

HUDSON. The knitting mill of A. C. Fiitcher & Co., located 
at Mellonville, was sold at public auction on October 27. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. The Dolphin Hosiery Co,, of this city, 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 +o $75,000. 

TROY. Stuart-Hance Underwear Co., which operated a plant 
at Piqua, Ohio, is to start a branch plant in this city. 


OKLAHOMA, 


OKLAHOMA CITY. The Oklahoma Hosiery Co., which was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, is reported 
to have installed 100 knitting machines of the latest type, and 
are now manufacturing women’s hosiery. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET. The Lumb Knitting Ce., of this place, has 
nearly completed the brick addition to its plant, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation by November 1. This addition is 100 
by 200 feet. When completed, it will double the output of the 
company, which is women’s underwear, union suits, etc. 


has in- 





